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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_———— 
EALLY we English are the most abjectly incompetent people in 
the world! Amidst the terrible distress in the East End there 
are a score or two score charitable agencies at work, each effecting 
about a third of the good they would effect if combined in a scien- 
tific organization. ‘They all know that, but they will not combine, 
not even one clergyman with another, or one soup-kitchen with 
another, and if combination were forced on them they would 
become listless and weary. ‘They are running, too, a very serious 
risk of pauperizing the population, who when in work earn great 
wages, and ought to save like French peasants or Highland quarry- 
men. More, we are convinced, could be done than is done by 
opening accessible banks, and more still by setting up a charitable 
Mont de Piété, a huge pawnbroker’s shop lending money to the 
full value of the goods pledged. 


Wheat went up again in Mark Lane on Monday from three 
to four shillings a quarter ; the reports from France, East Prussia, 
and Northern Russia are most discouraging, and there is, we fear, 
little hope for months to come of any serious reduction. Dear 
bread, severe weather, and a suspension of trade have all arrived 
together, till we wonder how East London gets on at all. We 
print elsewhere a letter from a correspondent who understands the 
poor and who is unconnected with any charity, and his account, 
non-sensational as it is, reveals the depth of the popular suffering. 
With him, we earnestly call on the agents of the charities to take 
care how they lower the people's self-respect, and to substitute, 
where possible, work for alms. 


General Menabrea has reconstituted his Ministry, that is, he 
has introduced three new men, Admiral Ribotti, Minister of 
Marine, Deputy de Filippo, of Justice, and Count Cantelli, of 
Public Works. They may be excellent persons, but they are un- 
known to fame, and to simplify the situation, Government, to 
damage Rattazzi, has published the secret history of his last days 
of office, all his private orders, telegrams, and we know not what. 
The result of them is to prove that he is an arch-intriguer, but that 
he really meant to take Rome. Consequently, Italy, which wants 
Rome and rather appreciates intrigue, forgives Rattazzi,—a new 
misfortune for the Peninsula,—and Parliament will amuse itself 
with personal discussions, to the neglect of all real work. 


We suppose Lord Malmesbury has ability of some kind or he 
would not have been Foreign Secretary, but it is never apparent 
in his speeches. He has been addressing the farmers in the Vale 
of Avon on the House of Lords, and said that for fifteen years the 
Peers had remained ‘silent and observant” waiting for the Com- 
mons to pass a Reform Bill, a dignified but scarcely a useful atti- 
tude. He asserted that three peers had been created upon “ that 
very soil,” one of whom was Lord Canning, the ‘‘ son of an eminent 
statesman,” but with an ordinary education. Ie ‘ came forward, 
having evidently inherited the talent of his father, and was made 
a peer.” The fact is that Lord Canning inherited his peerage 
from his mother while still a boy. ‘The House of Lords, in fact, 
** was open to every one whose talents and merit rendered him de- 
serving of a place in that assembly.” That is true in its conventional 
Sense, that is, birth is not indispensable; but unfortunately the 
House of Lords is open to Lord Malmesbury too, whether he has 
merits or talents, or not, and even if he does not know, to use a 
happy expression of Henry Kingsley, * how to talk peerage.” 








Prussia is almost aghast. ‘The King looks serious, Count von 
Bismarck drops his voice, auf special correspondents hardly dare 
to record the news. It is, nevertheless, only too sadly true that 
there will be a deficit of 300,000/. in this year’s budget, almost the 
cost of a new ship. Such a thing has not occurred in Prussian 
memory, and Prussians feel as if, after all, national unity might 
be bought too dear. We do not remember a more complete or 
more comic illustration of that wonderful State thrift which more 
than any other quality has made Prussia strong. Her statesmen 
really care to save, and consequently she defies France with her 
taxation head for head less by almost two-thirds. 





We do not object, if Her Majesty so pleases, to the foun lation 
of an “Order of Merit and Old Age,” but we do object very 
strongly to calling its members Field-Marshals. Four officers were 
advanced to that rank on Tuesday, Sir A. G. Woodford, Sir W. M. 
Gomm, Sir II. D. Ross, and Sir J. F. Burgoyne. Not one of the 
four ever commanded in chief in a great battle, not one ever 
stamped his name on English history, not one will ever again do 
a day’s work in command. Lord Clyde died without this supreme 
dignity, and Lord Strathnairn, to all appearance, will die without 
it, yet it is given to a batch of o‘licers without a claim save that 
of meritorious service through an unprecedented number of syears. 
Marshals of France are not chosen so,—one reason why when an 
army has to be reorganized the Emperor can set a Marshal to do 
it. Ilad the Crown given peerages, or ribbons, or any honourable 
distinction whatever to these gentlemen no one would have cavilled, 
but the supreme military title should be reserved for men actually 
commanding armies. 


A new and remarkable proof of the power of the Romish Church 
over her servants has just been given at Rome. Cardinal Andrea, 
it is well known, has for some time past been afflicted with Italian 
and Liberal opinions, has started a journal to uphold them, has 
doubted whether temporal power can be necessary to a divine 
institution, and has altogether shown a disposition to believe that 
Christianity is as true in the nineteenth century as in the first. 
Consequently he has been threatened with the loss of his hat and 
deprivation from all ecclesiastical dignities. ‘These arguments 
have completely convinced his mind, he has published a full retrac- 
tation, deplores the heresies of his paper, withdraws his protest 
against the Pope’s bricf, asks pardon, and subsides humbly into 
a mere Cardinal who believes Christianity and the nineteenth 
century incompatible. 


The Investigating Committee of the Caledonian Railway have 
presented their report, and it seems to please the investing public, 
for the shares have slightly advanced. It certainly will not 
please anybody outside that particularly stupid class, for it shows 
that while the Company declared a dividend of 5 per cent. for the 
year ending July 3ist, 1867, they only earned one of 2/. 18s. 2d. 
Indeed, the auditors say it was less, and the Pall Mall Gazette, in 
a striking review of the Committee's own figures, strives to show 
that they earned 5,520/., less than nothing. Of course the differ- 
ence of estimate is due to the conflict of opinion as to items pro- 
perly chargeable to capital, the true principle about which we 
believe to be this. Nothing is properly chargeable to capital 
which does not increase the permanent plaut of the company. No 
renewal or maintenance of any kind ought to be so charged, and 
the first burden on revenue ougiit to be a per-centage, to be fixed 
after scientific inquiry, for wear and tear. We do not believe 
there are five railways in Great Britain which, after those tests, 
could declare a dividend; yet to this, or to the State, they must 
all come at last. Nothing but State interference, either by com- 
pulsory audit or, as we should prefer, by purchase, can now save 
the vast property invested in the system. Yet the Directors for 
the next ten years will go on singing pseans about the capacity of 
the British middle class, which cannot even keep decently clear 
accounts. 


Mr. Forster made a very able speech on education at St. 


| James's Hall on ‘Tuesday night. He declared himself for State 
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interference to enact ‘ignorance laws” against the starvation of 
the mind, analogous to our “ poor laws” against starvation of the 
body. He put the standard of primary education tolerably high,— 
speaking of its three stages,—the educational “ necessaries” of 
reading, writing, and eyphering,—the educational ‘ comforts” of 
a little sound knowledge of physical geography of the earth, and 
the history of the people upon it, at least of our own English 
history,—and the elucational “ luxuries” of an elementary know- 
ledge of political economy, of the general principles of science, and 
of one foreign language—French. All this, up to the highest 
standard, is given in the Swiss primary schools, and why not in 
ours? Mr. Forster did not propose to interfere with voluntary 
foundations, or with denominational schools. On the contrary, 
he would give them every encouragement to become the best schools 
of their district, on condition of accepting a conscience clause,— 
for he thought that in such schools there would be most hope of 
reaching the highest level of primary education,—the level in- 
cluding the educational “luxuries.” Mr. Forster thought that 
whenever a new school is absolutely essential in any district there 
should be a compulsory rate imposed to found and keep it up, and 
that this rate should be assisted by Government grants, given on 
condition of satisfying the Inspectors. THe would not allow any 
theology to be taught in a State school, though approving it in 
schools founded by a denomination, and assisted by the State on 
condition of their adopting the conscience clause. His views on 
‘* compulsion ” we have discussed at length elsewhere. 





Mr. Stansfeld has also declared himself for compulsory educa- 
tion in a speech at Halifax, and this in a way that shows him to 
have made up his mind anxiously but definitively upon it. Le 
justly observed that ‘‘ conscientious conviction” usually means in 
England a conviction which no one can prove uot to be conscien- 
tiousy but that in this case of education his conviction was con- 





scientious in a very different sense, gradually formed, formed on a‘ 


careful review of all the history of our education movement, and 
formed after most anxious consideration of all the arguments urged 
on the other side. 


Many of the working-men who have had,—thanks to the great 
philanthropy and incessant labour of Mr. Hodgson Pratt,—an 
opportunity of visiting the Paris Exhibition, met on Monday last 
in Cavendish Square Rooms to present him with an address of 
well earned gratitude. These artizans, besides visiting the Exhi- 
bition, had generally been enabled also to visit the more important 
French manufactories connected with their line of labour. About 
700 artizans had thus visited 550 of the most important manu- 
factories. About 3,200 English artizans had availed themselves of 
the arrangements of the committee to go to Paris. The com- 
mittee unfortunately had to contract for a certain number of beds 
for a given time, whether they could fill them or not, and in the 
last two months of the Exhibition some of these beds were often 
empty, and hence those who guaranteed the expenses will lose a 
part of their guarantee, unless the public comes forward to prevent 
it. The address of thanks to Mr. Hodgson Pratt was signed by 
1,000 workmen. rd, 

The Bishop of Kerry, Dr. Moriarty, has declined to allow 
requiem masses and other solemn services to be celebrated for 
the three executed Fenians in Kerry Cathedral. It was not, 
he said, in his address on the subject, that he objected to praying 
for the souls of these men, who were not guilty of the worst kind 
of crime, and who seem to have died in a very Christian frame of 
mind. If the demand for special services had been based on real 
compassion for the souls of the executed men he should not have 
refused, But obviously it was not ‘sympathy and compassion 
asked for, but honour,” and this the Bishop of Kerry refused to 
accord,—because, first, the crime for which they died was per- 
petrated in the cause of revolution; secondly, because it was a 
result of secret conspiracy condemned by the Church ; thirdly, 
because if, as an act of violence, it was lawful and praiseworthy, 
it must be lawful and praiseworthy to repeat it, which would 
be an encouragement to future violence. The Bishop concluded 
his excellent circular by reminding his clergy of O’Connell’s say- 
ing that any one who committed a crime “drove a nail into the 
coffin of his country.” 


The statement of the Panama Star that Lopez has accepted 
terms of peace is unfounded. According to the latest intelligence, 
Paraguay fights on, and Humaita has not fallen, facts we recom- 
mend to the consideration of people who believe in Brazilian bonds. 
‘The great Slave Empire, the last civilized power which maintains 
the evil system, is evidently straining itself severely in its effort 
to crush its puny but thoroughly organized antagonist. 
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Will some one of our Irish correspondents send us the detugl 
facis, as shown by the old experiments, about the capacity of Ine. 
land to grow tobacco? ‘The cultivation is prohibited, but ig the 
plant can be made to grow over any large extent of Irish soi] the 
island has a real economic grievance worth serious agitation, The 
market for cheap tobacco is alinost unlimited, and if Irelang can 
really supply a useful kind, however coarse, it might be worth 
much to her as a new manufacture. 


A book is coming home from India which ought to be of rap 
interest. It isa collection of reports by the leading Indian officay 
as to native opinion on the comparative merits of Native anq 
British Governments in India. It is said to be very frank, and if 
it contains the opinions of the great native politicians, of the me 
who bear rule in Native States, it will be almost invaluable to 
the Indian politician. We trust Sir Stafford Northcote will ge 
that it is given to the public early, and if possible unedited. 


It is stated on good authority that Prince Lucien Bonaparte, 
Prelate of the Pope’s Household, will be one of the next batch of 
Cardinals. ‘The appointment will be made at the solicitation of 
the Emperor Napoleon, who has not forgotten that his uncle alg 
put a relative in the Conclave. 


A horrible railway accident, and one of an almost unique kind, 
is reported from America. On 18th December a railway train 
running from Buffalo to Cleveland, Ohio, passed over a broken 
rail. ‘I'wo cars were thrown off the track, the stoves upset, the 
woodwork took fire, the doors were locked, and sixty persons— 
the Zimes says forty, but the Zribune gives a later report—were 
literally roasted to death. A number of them are reported when 
found to have been ‘‘ mere sackfuls of charred flesh,” and quite 
beyond the possibility of identification. Let us hope the cata- 
strophe will cure American railway officials of their insane custom 
of locking the carriages. 


M. Maurice Block, a sound French statist, gives the following 
as the real numbers of the armies maintained by the great military 
monarchies. ‘The North Germans have 421,528 active soldiers, 
298,113 reserves, and 95,000 reserves of the second ban. Austria 
has under her new organization 540,000 men, of whom 240,000 are 
Hungarians, and no effective reserves. Russia has, possibly, 
800,000 men, but service being for 22 years,—that is, it is said, per- 
petual,—she has no reserves of drilled men at all. Italy has 
396,000 effectives and 173,250 drilled reserves. The present 
French Army, therefore, which comprises 400,000 effectives and 
200,030 reserves, is almost as strong as any other ; and the new 
army, which will comprise 400,000 effectives, 400,000 reserves, 
and 400,000 militia fit for garrison duty, will be the strongest of 
all. It will be noted besides that in Prussia the whole popula- 
tion, and in France five-eighths of all able-bodied men, have passed 
through the military mill. ‘These statements are in answer to 
some extraordinary figures quoted by M. Rouher, who simply gave 
the paper ‘‘ army ” of each State as an effective force. It may be 
worth remembering that the highest number of able-bodied soldiers 
between 20 and 40 which any State can possibly yield is ten per 
cent. on its total census. No such number has, we believe, ever 
been yielded, the very largest, the final levy of the Convention, 
being barely five per cent. 


The American Surgeon-General reports to the Minister at War 
that the precise number of white soldiers officially known to have 
been killed on the Northern side during the Civil War is 244,747, 
besides nearly 30,000 negroes. Moreover, 208,000 soldiers are 
known to have been wounded and disabled in the war. According 
to the calculation given in the preceding paragraph, which is 
based on the French conscription, the able-bodied men in the 
North between 20 and 40, and fit for war, number just 2,000,000. 
One-cighth of these, therefore, were killed, and nearly another 
eighth wounded and disabled. 


Though we are far from certain that the new French Army Bill, 
painful as it is, does not really carry the assent of the great 
mass of the people, as it clearly did of the Deputies,—it is clear 
that there are districts in France in which this military prepara- 
tion, and the popular sacrifices it entails, are by no means popular. 
At Tours, M. Houssard, the Independent candidate, obtained a 
clear majority of 7,627 votes over his official competitor, M. 
Gouin. In the last election at Tours (1863), M. Gouin, the offi- 
cial candidate (father of the present candidate), obtained a 
majority of 3,252 over M. Houssard, who is now returned. ‘Two 
or three weeks ago, on the first ballot, M. Gouin had upwards of 
4,000 votes more than M. Houssard,—another Opposition candi- 
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date has since withdrawn,—but not having an absolute majority ; 
a second ballot was taken, and, unfortunately for the Government, 
in the meantime the new Army Bill was discussed, M. Houssard 
declaring himself against it, and M. Gouin in its favour. On this 
second ballot, M. Houssard gained,—apparently by this declara- 
tion, —5,747 new votes, 539 more than his three competitors taken 
together in the first ballot, while M. Gouin lost 1,951 of his former 
votes. ‘his sudden loss of support by the Government candidate 
and enormous gain of it by the Opposition candidate, was no 
doubt due to the Army Bill. The results of the election at Péronne 
—in which the Government candidate has also been defeated,—in 
1863 the Government candidate here also had an immense majority, 
—point in the same direction, though they are not so striking. 
There are clearly districts in France where the conscription is 
excessively burdensome and unpopular. 


There was another case, last Saturday, of a charge against a man, 
—apparently of education,—for going to church on purpose to 
disturb a ritualistic service and annoy the Ritualists. Mr. Langston, 
of Dalston,—the Hackney region seems great in persons of this 
¢lass,—was summoned before the Lord Mayor for attending St. 
Ethelburga Church, Bishopsgate, and being there guilty of violent 
and indecent behaviour. Mr. Langston appears to have coughed 
spasmodically,—with voluntary spasms, as the rector thought,— 
when the incense was thrown up, and to have waved his hat and 
wagged grotesquely his arms and legs during the Communion 
Service. The Lord Mayor said that the evidence of indecent 
behaviour and of vexatiously annoying the rector and the 
preacher was quite convincing, and he ordered the defendant 
(Mr. Langston) to pay the costs, and to be imprisoned for a 
month. ‘This severe punishment was, however, changed, at the 
intercession of the plaintiff's attorney, for a penalty of 5/. in addi- 
tion to the costs, on Mr. Langston giving his promise not to 
repeat the offence. Such persons as Mr. Langston surely cannot 
see that they caricature very much, and in the most offensive way, 
the folly of Ritualism itself. Nothing can be more pitiable than 
a superstitious belief in incense and processions,—except a super- 
stitious (and also unmannerly) abhorrence of them. 


According to the latest telegraphic news from Naples, dated 
Thursday, Vesuvius is still very unpleasantly active, and the flow 
of lava is accompanied by shocks of earthquake. A few days 
before, on the 5th January (Sunday), M. Reuter's agent telegraphed 
that the eruption was ‘assuming alarming proportions,” and the 
flow of lava, passing beyond the central cone, had divided into two 
branches, one threatening the village of Resina, the southern 
branch that of Torre del Greco. On Thursday the lava was still 
“accumulating in the direction of Torre del Greco,”—so it is, at 
allevents, taking its time. A correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette 
of Thursday, Mr. Groves, who has recently (but not so recently) 
been at Naples, is rather disrespectful to the eruption altogether, and 
thinks evidently that the Neapolitans make the most of their little 
monopoly in lava. The eruption, Mr. Groves says, had, in the 
middle of last month, pushed up a smaller cone out of the crater of 
the big cone, and through the sides of this small cone the lava and 
flame oozed out, now in one direction, nowin another. But there 
was nothing there, he said, to prevent travellers from getting up 
very near to the top of the greater cone, “so as to stand in the 
very glare of the eruption,” as he had done. It was easy to avoid 
the red-hot stones, as they fell only within well defined limits. It 
may be much worse now, but Mr. Groves evidently doubts it. He 
evidently appreciates the pride people take in the property of a 
special peril. 





We have received two communications from ‘ Lady-Visitors ” 
with reference to our criticisms last week on their functions and 
their influence on the Professors of Ladies’ Colleges. In one of 
them a very eminent lady-visitor at one of the London Ladies’ 
Colleges admits that there is truth in what we said, illustrating 
it by her own experience, as she herself had been both lectured at 
by one of the Professors, and, as we understood, even answered at 
by the girls. In the other letter, however, we are sternly reproved, 
and, to a certain extent. even cruelly threatened and placed in bodily 
fear by our fair, and, we will still say, with Christian generosity, 
our respected correspondent,—knock-down as are her expressions 
of wrath against the writer. She remarks with great justice that 
these lady-visitors “ are self-denying women, who trudge through 
all weathers to fulfil their self-imposed duties in the great cause 
of education.” But that is absolutely consistent with the tenour 
of our remarks. We threw no doubt on the disagreeableness of 
most London weather, and we asserted strongly the dis- 
agreeableness of listening to fragments of lessons of which both 


the antecedents and consequents were unknown. We threw no 
sort of ridicule on the persons of lady-visitors, but only on the Eng- 
lish prudery which renders the institution necessary, as we believe 
it still is. Our correspondent says that in one college they have 
been a check on a flirting professor, who went in for the display 
of his personal attractions. That is quite possible, but the girls 
would soon have reported his follies, if they had been left to them- 
selves. An ordinary class of girls is quite sensible enough for 
that. Wherever study is real, foreign Presences are in the way. 
Where it is unreal, the professor should be got rid of as soon as 
possible, for it must be his fault. 


In the Pall Mall Gazette of Saturday the editor seemed to 
imagine that we had been casting aspersions on its geographical 
knowledge in the remarks we made on the blunder of its corre- 
spondent “ Curator,” with respect to the locality of Archangel and 
Southern Russia. Nothing could be further from our minds. ‘The 
Pall Mail is as profound in geography as it is recondite in ethno- 
logy. It is almost an ideal paper in both respects. But in its 
chivalric ardour to defend a correspondent’s blunder it has com- 
mitted a grievous mistake. It is quite true that subscriptions for 
a famine in Southern Russia might be going on at Archangel, on 
the White Sea, just as subscriptions for flannel petticoats for 
South Africa might take place in Exeter Hall. But the fact was, 
as we have shown in anoteon “ Curator’s” letter, that the supplies 
were coming from the South, and the distribution of those supplies 
taking place in the North,—in Archangel,—and that this was the 
patent and conspicuous basis of Mr. Renny’s appeal to the Times. 
‘**Curator” was only a little confused between the White and 
Black Seas. 


Stroud has given Mr. Horsman a very Radical colleague in Mr. 
Henry Winterbotham, in the place of Mr. Poulett Scrope, who was 
a very moderate Liberal. Mr. Winterbotham was feasted last 
week, on occasion of his return by his new constituents ; declared 
himself in favour of a much larger Redistribution Bill, and ex- 
pressed his disbelief that the new electors would be “ cajoled into 
Conservatism.” He described Fenianism as the bitter fruit of 
Irish discontent, ‘‘ instigated by Irishmen who fought in America 
for a cause in which they had no interest, and who exhibited the 
hatred that took them abroad in the attempts to embroil America 
with England.” ‘The attempts made ‘to embroil America with 
England” were made much more by the Confederates, who had 
comparatively scarcely any Irish recruits, than by the Irish 
Northerners. And why Mr. Winterbotham denies the Fenians 
all personal interest in the great civil war, except on the ground 
that it is agreeable to abuse Fenians, we do not know. We have no 
tenderness for Fenians ourselves; but on the whole we are bound 
to say they seem pretty zealous Red Republicans, and Red Repub- 
licans as a rule certainly sympathized passionately with the North, 
—as did many wiser politicians. 


The fluctuations in the value of Home Stocks have been con- 
fined to about } per cent. On Monday, Consols, for money, were 
done at 92}, 3; and 923, 4, for the account. Yesterday, the 
closing quotations was 924, }; Reduced and New Three per 
Cents., 924, 4; Exchequer Bills, 22s. to 27s. prem. ; India Bonds, 
33s. prem. ; India Five per Cents., 111 to 1114. Bank Stock was 
240 to 242. The Foreign House has been remarkably quiet. 
There has been a fair average business doing in Railway Shares, 
and the quotations have slightly improved. ‘The payment of the 
half-yearly dividends has added materially to the supply of un- 
employed capital, and short prime paper has been done at 1}? per 
cent. The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is 22,060,0701.; 
in the Bank of France, 39,311,148/. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 


off at the annexed quotations :— 
x Friday, Jan, 3. Friday, Jan. 10. 
ins 158 io rer 


Mexican ove ose ooo eee ove 
ae ee ee eee ° od ° 34j 
Turkish 6 per Cents, 1858 ... ove ove ove 59 eve oY 

” » 1862... . 614 oe 57 x. d, 
United States 5.20's 0.0 6s. nee nee wee 72} 71j 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 


left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, Jan, 3. Friday, Jan, 10, 
* le 24 


st) 


Great Eastern... 2 





Great Northern ooo coo ove ooo ove 17 ove 1054 
Great Western sn oe ae ow ow 44} ove 44 
Laucashire and Yorkshire ... a one oo 122} ow 1234 
London and Brightou ove ose ose eee 454 4%} 
London and North-Western 114} 1142 
London and South-Western . ooo ove 76 774 
London, Chatham, and Dover ove ove ose 18 Is 

Metropolitan .., coe 115} 1154 
Midiand... ove ove 14h 105 
North-Eastera, Berwick ys4 P| 

0, York... ee ooo ove oe 92 , 
South-Kasterm... 0 cee 000 oes nt 67} 634 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE IRISH MEMBERS. 


E should feel some hope for Ireland if we could believe 

that the statement of Sir John Gray last week at Kil- 

kenny, that “ the Irish Members will shortly be assembling to 
force the land question on the House of Commons,” does, 
indeed, give any promise of well concerted action among 
Irish Members for the sake of bringing about a radical 
revolution in the moral attitude of the cultivators of the soil 
of Ireland towards the Government under which they live. 
The greatest curse of Ireland, next to the bad government 
of the era ended thirty years ago, has been the utter dis- 
union among the Irish representatives of the better time. 
Even now, in the face of the bitterest class hostility, if 
there were but a cordial alliance for loyal ends between 
the great majority of the Irish Members and the more 
earnest English Liberals, it would be possible to do some- 
thing great, something on a grand scale, for the uprooting 
of Irish disaffection. One thing is certain, that even the 
most prejudiced of English Conservatives, even those whose 
imagination runs on “unspoken words’—and on unspoken 
hopes, too, apparently—of a somewhat bloody scrt, in connec- 
tion with the Irish difficulty, are so thoroughly frightened at 
the new aspect of affairs, that they would be prepared for no 
trifling sacrifices if they could see their way to gaining thereby 
a genuine Irish loyalty. Though they might prefer the old 
forcible no-remedy, the old trick of driving all the disloyalty 
inwards, 7.¢., the proclamation of martial law in Ireland and its 
natural consequents, if there were any prospect of even tempo- 
rary suecess, they have at length come to see that, in these 
prosperous American-Irish with their little stores of new 
wealth, Ireland has unfortunately found that fulcrum outside 
her own unhappy world by the help of which it will be pos- 
sible to keep it in incessant movement, and without any 
possibility of appeal from us. We have infinitely less chance 
of dictating a Conspiracy Bill to the United States, than ever 
France had of dictating a Conspiracy Bill to us. And what 
is worse, while England was at most only a rendezvous for 
discontented Frenchmen,—a rendezvous where they found scant 
means of recruiting their resources,—the United States are 
at once a rendezvous and a perennial fountain of wealth, 
a commissariat department, a recruiting ground, and a 
storehouse of arms and ammunition for the conspiracy of 
Irishmen. The United States’ Government, no doubt, have 
behaved as well as we could possibly expect,—a great deal 
better than we deserved. But it would be morally impossible, 
even if physically possible, for that Government to take 
measures such as would alone be efficacious in stifling the 
conspiracies which are hatched there; and if England were 
discontented with what is done in this way, the only resuit of 
expressing her anger would be the very war for which the 
Irish are praying. Under these ominous circumstances even 
the dullest are beginning to see that the choice for us lies 
between, first, enlisting the Irish on the side of the British 
Government,—or, secondly, exterminating Irish disaffection 
altogether by a policy that would first provoke and then 
fan internecine war,—or, lastly, letting Ireland go. Now, 
the last alternative is simply the least possible of the three. 
We do not hesitate to reject it ourselves as a policy fearfully 


dangerous to the Empire, and, as yet, entirely unjustified, | 


because we have not made trial of far more desirable and tenable 
measures. But more than this, we fear we must say, that if 
Great Britain knew and confessed to herself that there was 
but one way of keeping Ireland, and that one way were that 
drastic method which Cromwell tried,—the terror of extir- 
mination,—we believe blood would be poured out like water 
rather than relinquish our hold. We can scarcely conceive 
the plagues which would induce Scotchmen and Englishmen to 
“Jet these men go.” Nor, with so large a Protestant and 
thoroughly loyal a colony in the North of Ireland, is it easy to 
conceive of any surrender which would not also be in a large 
degree treachery to them. Yet fierce and unscrupulous as 
Great Britain would doubtless be, if she had ever to choose 
between the surrender of Ireland and its reconquest,—the 
most fierce and the most unscrupulous of those in whose ears 
the “unspoken words,” martial law, are perpetually buzz- 
ing, are well aware that a policy of savage repression now 
would expose us to external dangers such as we have never had 
to face through the same policy before. It is, doubtless, quite 
true that the people of the United States have hitherto given 








that the House of Representatives in requiring (as they haye 
just done) their Government to interfere on behalf of the 
American Irish accused of treason here, mean nothing mere 
than a barren act of recrimination on Great Britain. But the 
situation might be quite changed if ever Great Britain wore 
to be again launched on a policy which all the external world 
would regard,—and perhaps truly regard, —as savage and cruel, 
What the United States have no idea of doing now, a great 
Democratic Government might but too easily be compelled to 
do, if once the British policy towards American-Irish citizens 
became one that was utterly odious to the people. One of the 
great advantages gained by the Fenians in establishing this 
Transatlantic reservoir for treason, is that it becomes not 
only wrong, but conspicuously dangerous, for us to resort to 
anything like the violent measures of seventy years ago. 

Hence, we see why even those whose gorge rises at the 
bare idea of sacrificing an iota of English tradition to con- 
ciliate Ireland, feel instinctively that there is no longer any 
true safety in that last resort to naked force, for which they 
would otherwise be tooready. Itis of course open to us to use 
force as we are now doing, solely on the defensive. But the 
sort of force which alone would be equal to stamping out 
disaffection such as now pervades Ireland from end to end, is 
a resource hinted at only in ‘‘ wvspoken words.” And thus it 
happens that even Sir John Gray’s modification of Mr. Bright’s 
and Mr. Hughes’s proposals with respect to the land tenure, is 
resisted by the 7%mes with a sort of hesitation of tone it has 
never yet displayed on this head. If the Irish Members 
were indeed in any considerable degree unanimous, and 
if they were really supported by a strong section of English 
Liberals, would there not be enough of hope in their pro- 
gramme, and of utter desperateness about every other outlook, 
to make England listen attentively to the case on their side? It 
is felt that to revise the meaning of “ rights of property,” even 
in relation to land in a special locality, is dangerous enough. 
What is conceded in one place may be demanded in another. 
A sacrifice extorted from one proprietary class may impend 
soon over other proprietary classes. But still, bad as the 
proposed remedy may seem, are not the alternatives worse ? 
Is not chronic rebellion,—which does not so much limit as 
almost extinguish proprietary interests,—worse ? Is not that 
drastic remedy, unflinching cauterization, which would pro- 
bably bring on foreign war in the attempt to stamp out civil 
war, worse? Is not separation, which would make Ireland 
into a hostile neighbour relying probably on France for 
protection, worse? Even the most contemptuous of the 
critics of a “perpetual settlement’? for Ireland cannot but 
feel that the day is approaching when some great experi- 
ment must be tried to render Ireland loyal, unless the game 
is to be thrown up altogether. 

And, on the whole, what remedy—of the grand order— 
could be more moderate than Sir John Gray’s? He says, 
‘Give the landlord the choice between granting a fee-farm 


| lease at a fairly revised rent, voidable only by non-payment, 


or selling at the full value of his property :—compel him to 
choose between abandoning that power of eviction which has 
created the present terrible crisis, or of selling at the full, or 
even more than the full value.’ If this be confiscation, it is 
so in a milder sense than that in which the compulsory sale of 
land to a railway is confiscation,—and it would be enforced on 
precisely the same plea, the public welfare. But, says the 
Times, admitting that the remedy, if adequate, is not immoral, 
it would not be adequate, it would not make the Irish loyal. 
That is putting the matter on the true issue. That is a 
question on which it would be well to take a good deal 
of careful evidence. It is no trifling matter that such a man 
as Sir John Gray,—one of the impracticable Irish patriots 
he has hitherto seemed to be,—should gravely believe that 
it would render Ireland loyal. Primd facie it certainly does 
seem that in a country where the rural population wink at 
every outrage on the Government, and permit large parties of 
rebels to steal hundredweights of gunpowder and _bivouac 
near the scene of the robbery without giving notice of it, the 
rural population do not feel that they are risking much by 
the overthrow of the Government. But would not every 
peasant farmer in the country feel otherwise if he knew that 
his absolute title to his land was identified with the existence 
of the Government? How would a foreign invasion be 
regarded by men who knew that with the overthrow of the 
existing regime must come a number of greedy competitors for 
the homes and lands in which they were secure so long as it 
was sustained? But we do not ask more at present than that 
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ground of proprietary morality and Engiish privilege, but 
on the more reasonable ground of its adaptation to the end in 
yiew,—the raising up of a loyal peasantry whose hands would be 
with the Government, instead of against it. It is much,—we 
believe it is almost everything,—if we can but shift the issue 
thus. And we believe that the Irish Members have now, if 
they choose to be rational enough to act in concert. a fair 
chance of thus shifting it. Never was it seen more clearly 
by their worst enemies that the Irish question grows more 
fearfully perilous to the Empire with every decade ; that in 
its new phase, the resource of fire and sword is almost the 
most hopeless of all, as tending to plunge us into the very war 
which would be Ireland’s grandest opportunity; and that, 
short of this, the only alternative is between keeping an 
Ireland in which all sorts of property are all but nominal, and 
making some grand concession by which the people would be 
turned into its national guardians. If every property-owner 
in Ireland could (say) by paying ten per cent of his present in- 
come in direct bribes, uproot every trace of disaffection for ever, 
would he not think his bargain, even in a pecuniary point of 
view, a glorious one? And if that be so, it is in the interests 
of property no less than of peace that some grand experiment 
such as we have proposed should be made. 





EARL RUSSELL AND SIR JAMES HUDSON. 


TPHE late Mr. Cobden had not many political crotchets, but 

he had one which has produced very considerable mischief 
to the country. He had an idea that diplomacy was nearly 
useless and secret diplomacy directly mischievous, that one 
Government could deal with another by letter, or in important 
cases by special envoy, and that a diplomatic service was an 
absurdity. A free people. moreover, he contended, ought to 
know what its Government is doing abroad, and not be called 
on suddenly to accept treaties or find funds for unexpected 
and unnecessary campaigns. The common sense of a people 
who employ lawyers, who insist on their being trained, and 
who shield the communications of lawyer and client even from 
Courts of Justice, resisted Mr. Cobden’s eloquence, the Diplo- 
matic Service is maintained, and diplomatic secrecy is more 
strictly observed than ever. The discussion, however, being 
raised by an able man of immense following produced 
one result; it increased the timidity of the Foreign Office, 
which has ever since shown a curious hesitation as to 
whether it intends its diplomatic proceedings, and more espe- 
cially its reasons for selecting Envoys, to be public or not. 
The Department wants to defend itself when attacked like the 
Home Office or the India House, and as it cannot possibly do 
this without destroying its own efficiency, it is driven to mutter, 
and hint, and murmur, and make itself generally distrusted 
by plain people. The Foreign Secretary has seldom the courage 
to express frankly the truth, which is, that to be useful 
he must have absolute power over his agents, must appoint 
and dismiss ‘on his responsibility,” that is, without assign- 
ing any public reasons whatever. That is the fact, whether 
the Service likes it or not, and if our statesmen were 
not so timid, they would state the fact in the frankest 
and most unhesitating language. It is just possible to get on 
at the Home Office with irremovable agents, because the 
etiquette of obedience is strict, and because muddles do not 
so greatly matter; but it is not possible so to conduct foreign 
diplomacy. There may be occasions on which it is expedient 
to recall admirable servants of the Crown, yet impossible to 
assign the true reason to the country. Lord Lucid, tried and 
trusted above all his compeers, and specially competent to 
a Northern Court, may be personally so disliked by the 
individual to whom he is accredited, or by some equally im- 
portant personage of the Court, that his mission becomes an 
injury, instead of a service to his country ; but how is the 
Foreign Secretary to explain all that in a House where re- 
porters are recognized necessities, and where sit at least a score 
of indisereets ? The case has happened repeatedly, especially in 
St. Petersburg and Berlin, and will happen again as long as 
nations are ruled by individual wills, that is, in one way or other, 
to the end of time. Or, again, an Envoy may rely a great deal 
too much upon the “opinion” of his country, and obey that, 
instead of heartily carrying out his private instructions ; and 
what is an unlucky Foreign Secretary to say to a House 
which reflects opinion, and does not reflect upon necessities ? 
Or, and this is an extremely frequent case, he may become, 
by virtue of ability, knowledge, and special circumstances, 
so immensely powerful in his new home, that his action as 
an individual has more weight than his action as Ambassa- 








dor, his colleagues grow rabidly jealous, and a pressure is 
put on the Foreign Office which can neither be supported nor 
explained. We take it that has happened once or twice in 
South America, and other of the embassies to half-civilized 
States. It was not such an easy task as it looks to keep “the 
Great Elchee”’ at Constantinople, and if Lord Palmerston 
had not been a man with an under-jaw which could “set” 
when needful, Lord Stratford might have been a diplomatist 
with a grievance. Failures in tact, in acquaintance with men, 
in knowledge of the real thought of his employer, in morals, 


| cannot always be explained, and the only honest course for a 


Foreign Secretary is to declare that Parliament must trust his 
judgment, rather than that of the diplomatist’s friends. 
Instead of doing this, the Foreign Office usually tries to 
secure the appearance of publicity and avoid its reality by 
putting forward the best excuse it can think of, usually one 
so bad that the public, which would accept at once a proud 
statement of responsibility, especially if supported by the 
Premier or the Cabinet, grows suspicious, sulky, and very 
often slanderous. Look at this correspondence in the 
Pall Mall Gazette about the old diplomatic story of 
the removal of Sir James Hudson from his post as 
Minister at Turin. An anonymous writer revives the old 
charge that Earl Russell induced Sir James Hudson to 
retire from Turin, where he was by unanimous consent the 
ablest representative whoever enforced English views in Italy, 
where, not to be too diplomatic, he was as powerful as a Rus- 
sian Ambassador ever was at Berlin or Vienna. This charge 
is made with an appearance of knowledge which stings his 
Lordship into reply, and he answers it by the following most 
extraordinary statement :—‘Circumstances had made me 
think that it might be my duty to advise the transfer of Sir 
Henry Bulwer from Constantinople to some other post, or his 
removal for a time from the active Diplomatic Service ; but as 
Sir Henry Bulwer had evinced at Constantinople those very 
brilliant talents which every one knows him to possess, I 
determined to take no step in the matter unless I could secure 
a man of first-rate ability to take his post. In thinking over 
the diplomatic list, no one occurred to me who was at once 
fit for the post, and to whom the appointment would be a pro- 
motion, so eminent as Sir James Hudson. I accordingly 
wrote to Sir James a private and confidential letter to consult 
his wishes on the subject.” There is Sir Henry Bulwer, 
one of the first diplomatists in Her Majesty’s Service, a man 
trusted with all kinds of difficult and delicate work, smashed 
by his old superior without an explanation of any sort or 
kind. It is quite possible, we believe it is true, that the 
explanation is one which, though perfectly satisfactory, could 
not be given to the public, but then the charge should not 
have been made in this informal way. The act should have 
been performed without explanation, save that, in the judg- 
ment of the Minister, it was for the benefit of the public 
service, which, nevertheless, endured the further residence of 
Sir Henry at Constantinople for months. How is Great Britain 
ever to obtain an able envoy if he is liable to be attacked in 
this style, years after the occasion which influenced the Foreign 
Office has passed away, and without any explanation which the 
public can accept? Then, says the Earl, I offered the post, as 
a promotion, to Sir James Hudson, who declined it, and ex- 
pressed his intention of resigning, to which intention he 
adhered. How, then, implies the Earl, am I responsible? Now, 
there may have been fifty reasons, all of them tolerably sound, 
for removing Sir James Hudson from Turin without a public 
explanation of his removal. He may have become too Italian, 
though his special force was that he was English to his heart's 
core. Earl Russell may have wished to carry out a policy he 
felt certain Sir James would not cordially support, or he 
might merely have wished to place in an embassy overwhelmed 
with delicate work some one he intimately knew. Or, it is 
perfectly possible, the King, who perceived Sir James's extra- 
ordinary ascendancy among his statesmen, may have intimated 
that he had ceased to be persona grata at Turin. But we 
ask any one familiar with the subject whether Sir James 
Hudson, a proud man, whose abilities, let Mr. G. Elliot say what 
he likes, never had been or have been adequately acknow- 
ledged, could possibly regard the offer of Constantinople in 
any other light than as a request to quit Turin? He knew 
nothing of Constantinople or the East, except as every other 
politician knows them, and in Turin he had almost the influence 
of a Premier. He notoriously did not wish to leave Italy, 
indeed, did not leave it, and could not but consider the 
promotion as dictated by a wish that he should abandon the 
only post he desired. He made the only reply he could, that 
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he wished to work out his pension in Italy, and of course 
adhered to what he must have considered an honourable 
agreement. Gentlemen in all services understand by instinct 
when a resignation would be agreeable and when not, and in 
the diplomatic service they have abundant means of securing 
private information. Earl Russell says he never lost confi- 
dence in Sir James Hudson. Who saidhedid? Earl Russell 
has been accused of a good many political incapacities in his 
life-time, but he never was accused yet of not seeing when 
England was well served, and no man not utterly blind could 
fail to see that with Sir James Hudson at Turin England was 
as powerful in the Peninsulaas if she had fought in its de- 
fence. But did he press him to remain, and if not, what 
becomes of the perfectly voluntary character of Sir James 
Hudson’s retirement ? 

We repeat, we start from principles diametrically opposed to 
those of Mr. Cobden. We believe that while “a little bell” 
can set armies in motion, while individuals rule, whether 
through Kings or Parliaments, it is well that diplomatists 
should be trained, that diplomacy should be secret, and that 
the Foreign Office should be allowed an arbitrary discretion in 
the selection of its agents. To-day the nation wants a grand 
noble as its Envoy, to-morrow Olivier le Duin, and before the 
national need every rule of etiquette, or what services call “jus- 
tice,” in other words, promotion by seniority, ought instantly to 
give way. The attempt to influence the mind of a Cesar or a 
Czar through a man whose conversation is to be published day 
by day is ridiculous; and there are Cesars and there are 
Czars, and they have to be influenced, to the saving of much 
treasure and many lives. But then the Foreign Office, if it 
puts forward such wise claims, must adhere to them, must 
refuse to be judged, except by results; must decline to ex- 
plain inexplicable reasons for its preferences; must, above all, 
observe towards its subordinates the secrecy it claims 
from them. Such a stroke as that levelled by Lord 
Russell at Sir Henry Bulwer is enough to destroy the 
discipline of any service in the world, much less of one in 
which a K.C.B, is considered sufficient reward for winning 
without bloodshed the results it cost Napoleon 70,000 men to 
secure, in which the highest prize is to have deserved well of 
the Commonwealth, and in which the greatest achievements 
are those accomplished in Royal closets and Ministerial recep- 
tion-rooms, of which no one not unfitted by nature to “be a 
diplomatist ever talks, and of which the world, which is 
supposed to honour a great ambassador, never hears. 





THE USE OF “GOLDWIN SMITHS” IN PARLIAMENT. 


N R. GOLDWIN SMITH acted as Chairman to the meeting 

of the Reform League assembled on Tuesday to hear Mr. 
Forster’s lecture on Education. In moving and seconding the 
customary vote of thanks for his services, Mr. Forster and Mr. 
Stansfeld took occasion to express a strong hope that Mr. 
Smith would soon find himself in Parliament, a hope which 
the chairman did not, in his return speech, attempt to quench. 
It has not been the lot of this journal, so far as we know, ever 
to agree cordially with Mr. Goldwin Smith,—who always 
appears to us to lack Imperialism in its best sense, the con- 
sciousness that it is sometimes a binding duty to perform 
highly irksome or offensive tasks, such as the defence of 
Canada or the government of Ireland,—but we can heartily 
share in Mr. Forster’s aspiration. A Parliament of Goldwin 
Smiths would probably be overthrown in a month, as being 
wholly out of s«pport with the constituencies; but there is 
nothing the British Parliament needs so much as an infusion 
of Goldwin Smiths—of men, that is, who “to the highest 
culture add a strong sympathy with popular ideas,” and who, 
we may add, will actually vote for those ideas, instead of 
merely discussing them—who will not be content with affirm- 
ing that East London is a disgrace to the Empire, but will in 
a more or less trenchant and Jacobinical way insist on reform- 
ing East London. In all probability the modes of reform they 
will suggest will be unpractical, Utopian, violent, or too com- 
plete for popular appreciation ; but the stir they will make, the 
ultimate questions they will raise, the exasperation their pro- 
posals will create, will all not only hurry on reform, but help 
to make it thorough, and to make it rapid. Such men bring 
to Parliament what may be fairly called the professorial intel- 
lect, and though it is the habit of Englishmen, and especially 
of English squires, to despise the politics of professors, they 
bring to discussion one greatly needed quality, intellectual 
courage. They can bear to think whether a parish is really a 
‘natural division”’ of the soil, and bear to express their thought, 





even if the House should laugh at them as mere philosophers, 
Very few Englishmen outside Parliament know how timid 
Members of Parliament really are. There is not a distinguished 
man among them who will say straight out what he really 
thinks, who is not afraid of the phrase “ unpractical,” who 
does not shrink from carrying a principle to its logical extreme, 
as if thinking out anything were almost immoral. Much of 
this dread is well founded, the British mind being habitually 
and wisely afraid of confusing action with speculation, of de- 
fining first principles when settling a Railway Bill; but much 
of it is unfounded, is the result mainly of secret intellectual 
scorn for the opinion of the masses, a belief that they will 
apprehend nothing but platitudes, and well founded or ill 
founded, it produces weakness. We should like to know, for 
example, the number of Members of the House of Commons 
who honestly believe a conscription to be inevitable, and hold 
that it might be so managed as to be a grand and most suc- 
cessful popular training school. Nevertheless, in the next 
debate on recruiting not a syllable will be said of a con- 
scription, its advantages, or its drawbacks. Every Member, 
whether friendly or opposed, will fear to be considered 
“rash,” “visionary,” or “un-English,” and at the utmost 
will hint, as Lord Elcho has done, that the right of bal- 
loting for the Militia—that is, of enforcing conscription 
in its least useful or honourable form—is invaluable to the 
State. We are by no means saying conscription ought to be 
imposed. On the contrary, we should prefer greatly to see 
the experiment of a great free Army—that is, an Army in 
which every soldier had the same rights as every oflicer has 
now—fairly tried ; but no reasonable politician will deny that 
the Continental plan ought to be freely discussed, and with 
many Goldwin Smiths in the House it would be. We do not 
know what his opinions on military questions are, but we do 
know that if they are in favour of conscription, no fear of the 
middle class, or of the workmen, or of ancient prejudice, or of 
anything else will have any influence on his mind, except to urge 
him to bring forward his view in its barest and least attractive 
form. We are opposed altogether to his suggestion of can- 
tonal government for Ireland; but it would be of infinite 
advantage if, in the next Irish debate, some one as vigorous 
as Mr. Smith dared suggest and defend some of the more 
extreme remedies for Irish grievances; would take them out 
of the region of pure speculation into that of practical 
politics. Most of them would be exploded, but we may 
depend on it the remedies actually adopted would be the 
broader and more thorough-going for the discussion. He 
would not be afraid of attacking the prerogative, or denounc- 
ing purchase, or pointing to the possible dangers of irritating 
military Powers; but would say effectually the things, what- 
ever they were, which seemed to him steps in the argument, 
with little reference to consequences, and none to popularity 
within the House—perhaps, of all new Members’ tempations, the 
one which is most debilitating. Every such discussion, if carried 
on by any considerable group of Members, would have this effect. 
It would not drive the moderate majority from their position 
—it would not be well that it should drive them—but it 
would compel them to reconsider it, to improve it, to main- 
tain it for reasons, and not simply from prejudice. A vote is 
a vote, whether given from conviction or ignorance; but a 
policy of conviction is never weak, and a policy of ignorance 
always is. The majority may, for example, maintain the 
existing tenure of Ireland, from a vague prejudice in favour 
of landlordism, or from an intelligent conviction that its 
maintenance is, on the whole, a wiser policy than its abolition. 
In the first case the question will remain open, a perpetual 
temptation to agitators, a perpetual source of weakness to 
authority ; while, in the second, it would be, for one genera- 
tion at least, closed. In the first case, nothing would be 
settled ; in the second, everything would begin adjusting itself 
as to some unpleasant but indisputable natural fact. The per- 
manency of our Free-Trade policy is due mainly to the fact that 
the governing class accepted it with a clear notion that it might 
be pushed to certain extreme results, which results they pre- 
ferred to the existing condition of mercantile affairs. They 
fairly faced the extreme and, as it proved, wholly inaccurate 
idea that the manufacture of corn might be transferred to other 
countries, and have therefore never receded from their own 
resolve. The work was accomplished by politicians, but the 
victory was mainly achieved by men who, on this subject, 
were ‘ professors.” 

There is another reason why we should weleome with plea- 
sure the entrance of men like Mr. Goldwin Smith into political 





life. They will add a new element of variety to the list of 
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candidates for the representation of great cities. Such men | for the lower class of all, the begging Arabs of the great cities. 
will never, in all probability, be elected by the counties, even | We ourselves can demand no wider description of the end to be 
though the counties should adopt household suffrage as a | secured, at all events, till the notion that education ought not 
ualification. They will seldom be elected by the small|to end at thirteen has taken hold of the national mind. 
poroughs, except perhaps as direct nominees, for those |How far short are we now of this? Mr. Forster, we are 
poroughs, when corrupt, will not look at them, and when pure | happy tu see, does not quote for the hundredth time that 
will think their views “dangerous” either to property, or | useless return about the signatures to the marriage register,— 
to Church-rates, or to the local manufacture, or to some other | useless because of the deep dread entertained in many parts 
«jnterest.” They will be compelled to appeal usually to the great | of England as to the effect of signing one’s name to any- 
cities where the workmen can be attracted by views as definite | thing,—but he states that in good manufacturing districts 
and incisive as their own, where a reverence for intellectual | only about 63 per cent. of the children can read, in medium 
capacity as such has a chance of development, and where the | districts like Manchester only half, and in bad districts like 
multitude cares excessively for the economic questions upon |the Potteries barely one-fourth. The education, too, even 
which of all others this class is most strong. We do not/| when plentiful, is often bad, and altogether he affirms that 
know that the great cities will elect them in any number. | the existing machinery is insuflicient, that a work remains to 
Germany is not, we fear, English enough for us to rely on|be done which only the State can thoroughly do. ‘“ The 
its example as a precedent; and the example of America | immediate responsibility rests with the parent, but the ulti- 
js not hopeful, though the States are no doubt cruelly | mate responsibility with the State,” which is “as much 
hampered by the law which forbids them to elect any but | bound to prevent the starvation of the mind as of the body,” 
local notabilities—New York cannot elect a Connecticut or |a sentiment which was loudly cheered by an audience mainly 
Massachusetts man—and though Pennsylvania has for years| composed of working-men. The duty being accepted, and 
returned Thaddeus Stevens, a man of the professorial kind|its universality proclaimed, it remains to provide the ma- 
in all but knowledge, whose claim on her is the intellectual | chinery. In the first place, he would abolish nothing that 
one that he framed, carried, and protected her common-| exists. In the second place, he would compel every parish 
school system. Still, the great cities may be attracted by|or district insufficiently supplied with education to provide 
them, as they have been every now and then by much less | for schools as it provides for the poor, but would assist 
worthy candidates, and in the great cities their popularity | such provision out of the national revenue in the proportion 
would be of very great public benefit. It would be their|in which voluntary subscriptions are now assisted. Every 
direct interest to make war on corruption. They would be | such school must be thoroughly inspected, must give religious, 
able to guide instead of merely opposing the great associa- | or at least moral, instruction, must be accessible to all, and 
tions of labour. They would express because they would | must exempt any child whose parents object from its special 
sympathize with the special city necessities, the social reforms | religious teaching, must, in fact, insert in its rules a conscience 
which can only be carried by men of almost revolutionary habits | clause as beneficial to Churchmen as to Nonconformists or 
ofmind. Above all, they would set before the cities ideas, ideas | Jews. If unavoidable, every such school should be as in 
it might be fallacious, or visionary, or even occasionally danger- | America, absolutely free, no fee whatever being demanded ; 
ous, but still ideas, and therefore infinitely more useful than the | and this he considers would be unavoidable if compulsion were 
cut-and-dry platitudes uttered by the average member for a/| ultimately introduced. He adds a singularly suggestive hint, 
great borough, platitudes of which one-half are fatal to pro-|that in the long run it may be expedient to make higher 
gress of any kind, and the other half are only uttered | schools free also, employing for that purpose the “endowment 
because the candidate thinks his seat depends upon their | funds ’—a remark which opens up a long vista of possibili- 
utterance. Next to the aristocrat, the most formidable rival the | ties. But suppose parents do not send their children? Then 
plutocrat can have is the intellectual democratic, and every rival | they shall not hire them out. If a father is such a brute as 
who diminishes the chance of the “eminent citizen ’’—the | to leave his child a brute, Mr. Forster is not quite prepared to 
man who has no claim except his success in making money—is | punish him, as we undoubtedly should be, but he is prepared 
pro tanto a benefactor. There is no fear in a country like | to take care that he does not profit by his brutality. If the 
this of too many Goldwin Smiths in Parliament, and a few | child receives wages, the master must see under penalties that 
of them would, we believe, give it a new vivacity, a new | much of his time is spent at school. In great cities the children 
energy, and a new intellectual force. They would replace the | without masters will be caught by a severe Vagrant Act, and 
young men of parts, so often regretted, who were once elected | in the country they must be taught on (say) alternate days. If 
for nominee boroughs, the men whose first quality was in-|even then large numbers stay away from school, it may 
tellectual brilliancy, a brilliancy which, though for itself} ultimately be necessary to call in the policeman; but Mr. 
it effected little, stirred up and brought out statesmanship in | Forster obviously hopes that opinion will in England, as in 
men of other and more strictly constructive powers. Switzerland and Prussia, at last coerce the refractory. 
We have no objection whatever to offer to this statesmanlike 
” scheme, which if adopted will at least provide the means of edu- 
A MR. FORSTER ON EDUCATION. cation for every child in England, and give every parent, one 
MPMHE great merit of all Mr. Forster’s speeches on Education, | class excepted, a direct inducement to avail himself of it. It 
and especially of his speech to the Reform League on | does not cover the case of the mothers who keep their girls at 
Tuesday night, consists in this. Though a “fanatic” for} home to do housework, but it is, in the present state of 
education, a statesman, that is, who holds that universal | society, nearly impossible to prohibit a practice which, in 
education has become a State necessity, as great a necessity, | growing families, is almost unavoidable. We ourselves should 
say, as taxation, he is not a fanatic as to means. He) be inclined to go one step further, believing that the English, 
will go any length absolutely unavoidable in the way of | of all people, are most speedily influenced in opinion by the 
compulsion, but will not go a step further in that direction | law ; but Mr. Forster's measure is probably as strong as any 
than he can help. If nothing else will do, he will edu-| which Parliament will be induced to accept. It must not be 
cate by the bayonet, or, as he puts it. in his less epigram-| forgotten that, though we have the workmen with us, the 
matic way, “with the aid of the policeman,” just as in| labourers are indifferent; and though we can rely on the 
certain circumstances he would levy taxes by distraint ; but | Borough Members. the farmers display in many places strong 
he wants to realize his end as Chancellors of the Exchequer | symptoms of hostility. They are not yet prepared for the 
want to realize their end, without an irritating and costly system of work by relays, which it will be necessary to intro- 
enployment of force. He therefore discusses education just | duce, and the slightest appearance of oppression will inflame 
as he would discuss poor-relief, or recruiting, or the rural police, | their half latent reluctance into furious opposition. It will 
from the practical or, so to speak, workman-like point of view. | be needful to conciliate them as far as may be, without sur- 
First, what is the end to be sought? Upon this point he is, ; rendering the principle of the Bill, and especially to link into 
We are delighted to perceive, as broad as it is well possible to | this plan another giving their sons the advantages in lyceums 
be, as broad as anybody in the United Kingdom, except, perhaps, | which their labourers’ sons will obtain in the elementary schools. 
adreamer or two, who, in their impatience of the slowness | The farmers will not, however, be strong enough to defeat 
of social progress, would enforce an educational conscription | the measure by themselves ; and there are only two points to 
on adults. He wants every child in the Empire to be taught | which we would call the especial attention of Mr. Forster and 
reading, writing, and ciphering, a little geography, a litile | all friends of education. There will be a strong attempt to 
history, a little French, and as much of the distinction make the rating clause permissive, which will be aided by the 
between right and wrong as his parents will permit. He says extreme and just reluctance of the country to increase the 
expressly that he means every child, for he provides specially , tates. They are already more severely felt than the nation il 
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taxes, and this addition will be, in the long run, a severe 
one. Education, to be efficient, cannot be a matter of 
farthings in the pound. It is at the same time diffi- 
cult in the extreme to remedy the absurd but long- 
standing injustice of a system of rating under which 
a resident in the country occupying perhaps ten acres, 
but possessed of 20,000/, pays less 
farmer of a hundred acres and one-tenth of that capital. 
The only easy remedy is, as Mr. Forster suggests, to aid local 
effort from the taxes, which are more fairly levied, and we 
doubt, seriously doubt, whether the national proportion of 
the cost ought not to be heavier than the local. The land 
is burdened already with the Church and the poor, and we 
do not want Education to be starved down as the vagrants are. 
Liberal concessions upon this point will, we are convinced, be 
indispensable, unless indeed we are prepared to revise the 
entire rating system, to do for local what we have done for 
imperial taxation. The other point is the age at which 
childhood should be considered to end. Thirteen is the age 
fixed by most of our Factory laws, and it is too young, 
giving the schoolmasters, in fact, only three years’ time 
for any work beyond the A B C. Every year after this 
age is worth two years before it, and it will be well if 
possible to extend it at least for boys to fifteen. It must be 
remembered that under the half-time system the great objec- 
tion to late attendance at school, the necessity of accustoming 
lads to labour, disappears, and the school period may, as far 
as that is concerned, safely be protracted. There will be a 
bitter fight over this point, and we want reformers to remem- 
ber that every month gained is of value to the future. All 
cannot be obtained that theorists desire, but the cause has 
made immense progress during the year, and under Mr. 
Forster’s moderate and judicious scheme every English child 
may, we frankly acknowledge, be provided with a fair measure 
of elementary instruction. Tor more, we must, we fear, wait 
until one generation has gone to school. 
THE LAWS OF ALLEGIANCE. 
T is very possible, we think it nearly certain, that the Laws 
of Allegiance will next Session come before Parliament in 
avery serious form. The “tall talk” in the American House 
of Representatives does not always mean much, more especially 
as that House has no direct connection with foreign affairs ; 
but there is no doubt that in this case the people of the 
United States share the feelings of their representatives. 
They have two motives for susceptibility upon the subject, 
one of which has entirely escaped publicists on this side of 
the Atlantic. In the first place, they dislike very much the 
idea of permitting immigrants to retain their former with their 
new allegianve, to have, as they express it, “two countries.” 
Not to mention the use made of the old rule during the Civil 
Var to avoid service, they wish that all immigrants who settle 
among them should look to America as their home, should 
cease to think about the “Old World,” should, as they con- 
stantly tell the Irish, choose between the “Starry ”’ flag and the 
Green one. They want America to absorb, and not simply 
to be visited by, Europeans. In the second place, the 
grievance is the only one which combines two classes of 
settlers usually antagonistic—the Germans and the Irish. 
Naturally, the Germans who emigrate do it just before they 
would be liable to military service, and naturally also the 
German Governments, who regard the liability to conscription as 
a semi-sacred obligation, catch them whenever they go back 
again. On the other hand, the Irish complain that when arrested 
in England for political offences, they can get no help what- 
ever from the American Minister, who does not consider them 
citizens of the United States in the full sense. They are 
refused, for example, the privilege, of which they think much, 
of being tried by mixed juries, a privilege intended, we may 
remark, only to secure the intelligibility to the jury of the 
prisoner’s defence. The Germans and Irish combined are very 
powerful, and American politicians are naturally anxious 
that their pet grievance, which seems to them a mere relic of 
bygone ideas, of the personal relation between subject and 
monarch, should be removed. We have little doubt negotia- 
tions on the subject will be commenced both with Prussia and 
England, and as little that if the American Government will 
meet some serious difficulties of detail in a frank spirit those 
negotiations will be successful. There is really nothing to 
resist, though there is a great deal to arrange. There may be 
even in England, and there certainly are in Prussia, a few people 
remaining who consider a transfer of allegiance a moral wrong ; 
who hold, to quote the extreme example, that for a person 
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born in England to fire on a Queen’s ship is an act of treache 
deserving of the gallows ; who think, as, for instance, Galt the 
novelist thought, and said in a speech of strangely pathetic 
eloquence put into the mouth of Laurie Todd, that aman who 
changed his allegiance ‘“ betrayed ’’ his country, but statesmen 
have become more cosmopolitan in their ideas. With they 
the question will be simply one of national expediency, ang 
national expediency tells all on one side. There is no ug 
whatever in keeping an unwilling subject who lives abroad, jy 
forcing a man to render service the value of which consists jy 
the willingness with which it is rendered. The only result of 
such laws is to compel those who are subjected to them to fight 
if they do fight, with a halter round their necks, that is, to 
make them admirable enemies; or if they do not fight, to 
reduce them to neutrals who earnestly desire the victory of 
the illegal cause. In no case can any assistance be obtained 
from them, for though we admit the occasional value of an 
unwilling ally, the unwillingness is effective when there is no 
power of compulsion ; and even in Prussia the law, instead of 
yielding unwilling conscripts to the Army, only serves to keep 
wealthy, and therefore useful, visitors away. 

Of the law itself there can be no doubt. Allegiance, by the 
admission of all American as well as all European legalists, 
cannot be terminated in the present state of the law by the 
act of the person subject to the law. A man might as well 
claim the right to advertise that he would never keep 
a contract, and plead that as a reason why breach of 
contract on his part was not punishable by law. The 
practice supports the theory, for we still claim the 
tight of shooting British subjects taken in arms against 
the Queen, and though we seldom actually execute, the 
right has never been abandoned. What should we lose if 
it were? Simply a proud but most unreal belief that British 
citizenship can never be shaken off, that the Queen can claim 
her subject, the country its citizen under all circumstances, 
that nothing save death can terminate the obligations of the 
Briton to his flag? Whatis that belief in practice worth? 
Nothing at all. Every year a hundred or two hundred 
thousand persons quit the United Kingdom for an alien or, it 
may be, hostile shore, enlist in its armies, swell its revenues, 
cultivate its fields, add their whole strength to its resources 
for war as well as peace. We have no means, even if we had 
the will, to stop that process, to check this extraordinary 
exodus,—far more marvellous than the outpouring of Asia upon 
Europe which crushed the Roman world,—which is every year 
hurrying an army as great as Attila’s from the old world to 
the new. To hold these emigrants to their allegiance is 
folly. We cannot hold them. All we can do is by 
claiming to hold them to make them rather more deadly 
enemies than they otherwise would become. But if they 
return? They must return either as friends or foes. If 
as friends, they will swell our resources quite as much under 
the name of Americans as under that of American Irish; if 
as enemies, their double nationality is an additional difficulty 
in the way of dealing with them. They claim all the sym- 
pathy due to political martyrs, and all the diplomatig protec- 
tion sometimes accorded to concealed filibusters. Kelly and 
Deasy, if Americans, would be ordinary pirates, invaders un- 
recognized by their own country and unacknowledged by ours, 
liable to the fate of such men—military execution. The 
mixed jury of which they think so much is a merely muni- 
cipal institution, which has become wholly unnecessary, which 
can be abolished in a month, and which is never claimed by 
men of any other race, who know quite well their own 
countrymen will give them the benefit of fewer doubts 
than the placable English bourgeois. Nationality gives 
no right of invasion, and what except invasion have we to 
dread from foreigners? But they may repent and become British 
citizens again? Certainly they may, and we have only to 
make naturalization easy to gratify to the full that most 
laudable desire. As a matter of fact there are not twenty 
applications a year for naturalization, for the very simple 
reason that in England every resident is treated as a British 
subject, unless he himself pleads that he objects to be 90 
treated. At least one alien is a Member of Parliament, and 
there are hundreds who, if the question were ever seriously 
mooted, would find it impossible to prove their nationality. 
How many sugar-bakers, or tailors, or confectioners in London 
ever take out letters of naturalization? The truth is, that 
partly from indifference, partly from an honest belief that the 
stranger within our gates brings aid and not injury, we do 
already, without law, all the Americans are about to say ought 
to be done by law. 
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Difficulties of detail there will be, we admit, and some of 
them of a very serious character. The change can be effected 


only by treaty, and that treaty must, to some extent, override 
municipal law. For one example, we cannot either permit or 


claim the right of naturalization without consent, reasonable 
delay, and legal formalities. A man may reside fifty years 
in a foreign country, and if he continuously claims British 
protection he must be protected, if necessary, by the national 
sword. Not to protect him is to resign our claim to be a 
nation. Then we cannot be permitted to deny the right, say, 
of a French tribunal to judge M. Louis Blane par contumace 
for articles in the Temps, merely because he has resided and 
been respected among us for sixteen years. He must perform 
some act to be specified by treaty relieving himself of French 
rights and acquiring ours,—we beg his pardon heartily for sug- 
gesting even as an argument such a degradation. Nor can the 
United States be permitted to decree a three months’ or one 
month’s residence, sufficient for naturalization by international 
law. That would be simply to decree that every Canadian 
sailor was at liberty to choose between two sides with- 
out really accepting the obligations of either, a position 
practically intolerable. Some formal and visible mode of 
naturalization must be settled by treaty, to the immense con- 
tent of Americans on the seaboard, who are now crushed by 
immigrant votes thrown by persons who have never complied 
with any law at all. And finally, it will be necessary to abolish 
the absurd laws under which, in most countries, aliens not 
naturalized are forbidden to acquire real estate, laws which, 
for example, if naturalization meant the renunciation of one’s 
own country, would empty Geneva of its richest and most use- 
ful landed proprietors. But with these details arranged we 
see no reason why any man residing abroad, after a delay, 
say, of one year, should not be allowed to select the 
nationality to which he chooses to belong. If an Ivish- 
man in America likes to be an American, why not let 
him? why compel him to be a subject of Her Majesty just 
when his subjection preveats our punishing him for invasion 
without national warrant ? There is no need to compel any man 
to quit us, and no justification for doing it; but there is also 
no need to prevent him, and only an imaginary justification 
for doing it. ‘‘ Allegiance” is not an abstract moral virtue, 
but a duty of citizenship imposed for the common good, like 
the duty of paying taxes; and to claim the allegiance of an 
Irishman in Illinois because he was born without his own 
consent in Cork, is as absurd as it would be to claim a right to 
tax him for the same reason. If he may pay taxes to buy 
bullets to shoot us with, as he must by all laws municipal and 
international, why may he not also fire off the bullets? Let 
the man choose, and having chosen, treat him as if he were 
by birth a subject of another State, as he is by a much better 
right, his own decision. 

But we may be asked, granting the rightfulness of the 
change, why should it be made? Why not leave things as 
they have existed ever since the consolidation of the feudal 
order of society? For two reasons; first, that a powerful 
ally, who may be a dangerous enemy, asks us to make the 
change ; and, secondly, because the change would be greatly 
to our political advantage. The first reason needs no com- 
ment except this, that no journal will advocate resistance to 
America in a just cause—like, for example, the seizure of the 
Trent,—sooner than ours; but this, while emigration is 
allowed or encouraged, is not a just cause. The second is 
much more complete than ordinary politicians think. These 
Americanized Irish are a nuisance, simply because they are 
Irish Americanized, and not Americans pure and simple. If 
they were, their own Government would have the business of 
controlling them, or would be responsible for them. If they 
were, they would not be patriots, but foreign invaders, 
liable under a strong Alien Act to summary deportation, 
or to be treated as invaders taken with arms in their 
hands. If they were, the patriotism of the country 
would not be confused by a vague notion which, if English- 
men ever formulized anything, would probably express itself 
in a doubt whether, after all, the “sacred right of insurree- 
tion” did not somehow exist. It is we, not the Americans, 
who will gain, and gain very greatly, by surrendering a claim 
which we can never enforce when it would be useful, which 
hampers our domestic action against conspirators, and which 
is as inconsistent with the ideas of the nineteenth century as 
the right of persecution. All facts must sooner or later be 
recognized by wise legislators, and the grand fact of our gene- 
ration, the fact before which new Army Bills are trivialities, 
1s that Europe pours an army of 300,000 souls every year 


into North America, an army which Europe may claim if it 
pleases, but which becomes, in all substantial points, heartily 
American. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY'’S HIDDEN CHESS-PLAYER. 

gr ecanys ILUXLEY has told the working-men of South 

London, in a very fine passage of his most masculine English, 
what seems to him the highest meaning of education. It is such 
a mastery of the laws of the great game which is always being 
played between the individual man or woman and an wnsecn 
player who plays the phenomena of the universe on fixed and more 
or less accessible rules, as will enable the human players to carry 
on the longest game with the most brilliant success. But we 
must not spoil by summarizing a passage which deserves to live in 
English literature, both for its vigour of style and the admirable, 
almost grand expression it gives to a particular creed which is 
gaining rapidly upon us, in spite of the desolation of its summit,— 
in spite of the stern, almost solemn, neglect with which it passes 
by our highest life :— 

“Suppose it were perfectly certain that the life and fortune of every 
one of us would one day or other depend upon his winning or losing a 
game of chess. Don't you think that we should all consider it to be a 
primary duty to learn at least the names and the moves of the pieces; 
to have a notion of a gambit and a keen eye for all the means of giving 
and getting out of check ? Do you not think that we should look with a 
disapprobation amounting to scorn upon the father who allowed his son, 
or the State which allowed its members, to grow up without knowing a 
pawn from a knight? Now, it is a very plain and elementary truth 
that the life, the fortune, and the happiness of every one of us, and, 
more or less, of thoso who are connected with us, do depend upon our 
knowing something of the rules of a game infinitely more difficult and 
complicated than chess. It is a game which has been played for untold 
ages, every man and woman of us being one of the two players in a game 
of his or her own. Tho chess board is the world, the pieces the pheno- 
mena of the universe, the rules of the game are what we call the laws of 
nature. The player on tho other side is hidden from us. All we know is that 
his play is always fair, just, and patient. But, also, that he never over- 
looks a mistake or makes the smallest allowance for ignorance. To the 
man who plays well the highest stakes are paid with that sort of over- 
flowing generosity with which the strong shows delight in strength. 
And one who plays ill is checkmated without haste, but without remorse. 
My metaphor will remind some of you of the famous picture in which 
Retzsch has depicted Satan playing at chess with man for his soul. Sub- 
stitute for the mocking fiend in that picture a calm, strong angel who is 
playing for love as we say, and would rather lose than win, and I should 
accept it as an image of human life. Well, now what I mean by educa- 
tion is learning the rules of this mighty game. In other words, educa- 
tion is the instruction of the intellect in the laws of nature; and the 
fashioning of the affections, and of the will, into harmony with those 
laws.” 


Surely Professor ITuxley should have said ‘substitute for this 
mocking fiend,”—vot “a calm strong angel,” but the celebrated 
Automaton chess-player which at one time went about the world 
defeating every antagonist who ventured to cope with him. We 
do not mean that Professor Huxley denies in the least a large 
intelligence to his hidden player, but that he does mean expressly 
to affirm that his moves are not free, but automatic, in the sense of 
being divested of all personal reference to the individual character 
pitted against him in the contest. If the simile be accurate, 
indeed, there is no provision for a double bearing of every move, 
no analogy for the pity which manifests itself most when a piece 
is taken, for the flash of recognition between the earthly and the 
eternal player which so often bégins with disaster, for the 
visionary joy which now and again illumines the face of the 
defeated player as he acknowledges the last awful announcement 
of checkmate. Mr. Huxley ignores, in his definition of education, 
all but the visible issues of the coutest between the soul of the 
universe and the soul of man. It is true that at a late stage of 
his lecture he speaks of education as including “ passions trained 
to come to heel, by a vigorous will—the servant of a tender con- 
science,” —and the noble training which teaches * to love all beauty, 
whether of nature or of art, to hate all vileness, and to respect 
others as himself.” And difficult as it seems to understand how 
such love as this could be learned out of the study of the game 
Professor Iluxley had previously described, it seems clear that he 
so intends us to understand him. For he insists that moral law 
should be understood to be of the same self-executing kind as 
physical law ; that “ there lies in the nature of things a reason for 
every moral law as cogent and well defined as that which under- 
lies every physical law ; that stealing and lying are just as certain 
to be followed by evil consequences as putting your hand in the 





fire, or jumping out of a garret window.” If this be indeed so, 
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then, of course the moral laws of the universe are as much ele- 
mentary rules of the great game which Mr. Husiey has so finely 
described as the physical laws; and the player who has the subtlest 
knowledge of the former and follows them with the truest fidelity, 
will gain thereby as much advantage in the conflict for existence 
as he who has the subtlest knowledge of the physical laws, and 
conforms to them with the truest fidelity. But we very much 
doubt if the thinking men among Mr. Huxley's audience will 
admit it to beso. If they want the maximum of tangible success 
in the great tussle with the mysterious Automaton who moves so 
silently and inexorably those pieces which Professor Huxley calls 
the phenomena of nature, they will soon find that the only account 
they should take of moral laws, other than enlightened self-interest, 
is comprehended under the best average morality of their day. 
While a man who has pierced a new secret of physical nature will 
probably reap the greatest reward both in power and fame from his 
anticipation of other discoverers, the man who has entered into a 
new secret of moral or spiritual life, will in all probability reap little 
but neglect and embarrassment from his keen vision and his 
faithful application of his new principle. It is true enough, no 
doubt, that if Mr. Huxley includes in his “laws of the game” 
those highest of invisible phenomena which relate the spirit of the 
visible and earthly player to that of the invisible and eternal, 
there may turn out to be, to him who does not calculate upon it 
as part of his wages, infinitely more than adequate reward, as well 
for the vision of new moral truth as for the practical confession of 
it. But then the difliculty of this higher view of ‘the game” 
is that it destroys the meaning of the metaphor altogether, 
since, in this sense, ke may win the most who is soonest 
checkmated to mortal eyes; while he who carries on the 
struggle longest and with the most brilliant success, may wish, 
when the long evaded checkmate is pronounced at last, that it 
had preceded instead of following his most brilliant moves. In 
fact, the very essence of Professor Huxley’s simile consists in the 
unknown character of the being within the Automaton, and the 
immutable character of the visible laws which determine his 
moves. Once admit a double bearing of each move,—a bearing 
on the free spiritual relation between the players, which may be 
{and often is), almost the converse of its bearing on the visible 
course of the game,—and the whole force of the illustration is 
gone. For then the greatest move of which the earthly player 
is capable may be one which leads directly to the checkmate ; or 
it may be that a move which secures him the most brilliant 
position and protracts the inevitable defeat to the utmost verge of 
possibility, is, from that higher point of view, the most miserable 
of human blunders. If, then, the ‘laws of the game” are those 
the observance of which lead to visible and acknowledged 
success, or even which invariably preclude a visible and apparent 
failure, we think that any education which is satisfied with 
such a study may prove to have been of the poorest ; while if, 
on the other hand, the ** laws of the game” include all the moral 
and spiritual, no less than the visible and tangible issues of the 
struggle, we should utterly deny Mr. Huxley’s principle that the 
invisible player ‘ never overlooks a mistake or makes the smallest 
allowance for ignorance,” and that the man who plays ill is 
‘‘checkmated without haste, but without remorse.” It is obvious, 
we think, that Mr. Huxley is here carefully excluding the higher 
moral and spiritual issues of the various moves, and describing a 
game in which error is never beneficent except so far as it teaches 
the danger of error in future, in which suffering cannot be the 
minister of joy, nor failure the seed of triumph. If all the moral 
laws, the highest as well as the lowest, those not yet discerned 
and accepted by society, as well as those which are embodied 
in our existing system of things, were self-executing in 
the same sense as the physical laws, —if a man who was 
incapable (say) of the higher refinements, of scrupulous honour, 
or of glad self-sacrifice, were ipso facto the loser in this 
great game with the soul of nature by his want of knowledge, 
then Mr. Huxley’s metaphor would be perfect. But the truth is 
that the loss in these cases is not a loss of success in the game 
(nay, often the reverse), but only a loss of mutual intelligence and 
love between the players; and of this Professor Huxley, by virtue 
of his assertion that the other player is unknown, can take no 
cognizance. 

No account of education,—we do not mean here the educa- 
tion of schools and colleges, for, as we have often asserted, 
the highest education is barely ever attainable in schools and 
colleges at all,—but in that much larger sense in which Professor 
Huxley uses the term when he speaks of the education of life,— 
which does not take cognizance of the free spiritual relations 
between God and man, as well as the fixed physical relations 





between nature and man, is so much as half the truth. Mp 
MacLeod Campbell, in the preface to his new edition of one of 
the deepest and noblest of modern contributions to theologica] 
study,* says most profoundly :—“ That place which the fixedness 
of law, as that which we may always assume, has in our Practical 
relation to the reign of law,—the character of God as the hearer 
and answerer of prayer has in our practical relation to the kingdom 
of God. And as Science, in the largest sense of the word, is oy 
practical light, under the reign of law, so is Christ the light of the 
kingdom of God.” And if he were to adopt Professor Huxley's 
metaphor, Mr. Campbell would doubtless say that in order to pre- 
vent our regarding a thorough mastery of ‘the laws of the game” gs 
the final aim of human existence, the unseen Will within the auto. 
matic system called Nature, has from time to time sent amongst ug 
earthly players who cared for ‘the laws of the game” mainly ag q 
discipline leading up to a knowledge of Him who constructed 
them,—and has sent One especially, who came but to show that 
an early and crushing defeat might well be consistent with a 
perfect knowledge of the Spirit of Him who inflicted that defeat, 
and so to reduce the petty successes and failures of future games 
to their true spiritual value, measuring them not by their apparent 
results, but by the sympathy engendered between the infinite and the 
finite player. We suspect that Mr. Huxley himself, little as he would 
assent to such a statement, would not be satisfied without laying 
down some conditions under which he himself would choose to re- 
gard defeat as virtual victory. When he tells us that the passions 
of an educated man must be trained, “by a firm will, under the 
guidance of a sensitive conscience, to come to heel” whenever 
required to do so by their owner, does he imagine that this result 
can ever be attained through mere study of ‘‘the rules of the 
game?” As we have said before, a ‘ sensitive conscience” is 
no part of the apparatus for a successful playing of the game, 
though an average conscience might be. A “sensitive con- 
science” is a condition of obedience not to the laws of the 
game, but to the spirit of the hidden player, and not the only 
condition either. For a sensitive conscience will do little ex- 
cept to hamper both the game and the player, unless it be 
accompanied by a faith which can look beyond defeat, and a love 
which can transform defeat itself into triumph. 

We do not believe that Professor Huxley, if pressed, would 
accept his own illustration of the significance of the highest 
education, without some assumption of spiritual conditions far 
higher than those *‘of the game,” and which should often over- 
ride them. Were there not indeed such conditions, and were 
there not also an indestructible faith that they will be fulfilled 
even more perfectly when the game is over and the board is 
cleared, than even while it is playing,—we do not doubt that 
the noblest of all our players would themselves court the check- 
mate by which all this, in that case, unmeaning craft, and toil, 
and skill wonld at length be ended. 





THE NEW QUEEN’S THEATRE. 

ILE New Queen’s Theatre opened badly with Mr. Charles Reade’s 
melodramatic play of Tie Double Marriage, which was as ill 
adapted to bring out the great powers of the manager (Mr. A. 
Wigan) as to interest intrinsically by its unnatural plot; but Mr. 
Wigan has since far more than retrieved this great mistake. Indeed, 
the very best acting which London has seen for many years, with 
one exception, has been seen at the Queen’s Theatre since the with- 
drawal of the first play. In Still Waters Run Deep Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred Wigan had both of them full play for their remarkable 
powers, and Miss Ellen Terry appeared in a part of some difficulty 
and pathos with much more than her usual success in characters 
of that class. Mr. John Mildmay is an old part with Mr. Alfred 
Wigan, but a part in which he can never weary us. ‘The dry, taci- 
turn, cool, Lancashire man, suppressing a good deal of feeling under 
a phlegmatic manner, and always provided with a generous supply 
of cold water for bounce of any sort, is a character for which he 
seems born. But in that piece he was even surpassed by Mrs. 
Wigan,—only, perhaps, because the character which Mrs. Alfred 
Wigan had to sustain was one of a far less defined character, and 
one which depended far more on play of countenance and subtlety 
of manner for its effect. We doubt if we ever saw a more strik- 
ing piece of acting than Mrs. Alfred Wigan’s in the clever, 
middle-aged aunt, Mrs. Hector Sternhold, who, having been 
accustomed to manage her niece and her brother, has compromised 
herself by conceiving a passion for a handsome young swindler, 
and is well aware both of the folly and the disgrace of the pro- 
ceeding. Mrs. Wigan's twitching face, when she is divided be. 





* The Nature of the Atonement. By John MacLeod Campbell, Second Edition. 
London: Macmillan. 1867, 
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ee . . . 
tween her wish to maintain her superiority in the household and 
her desire to extricate herself from her delicate situation, the 


curious mixture of emotion with her middle-aged, worldly 


cleverness, the play of mouth, and eye, and eyebrow with which | 
she tries to evade the necessity of confessing her folly to her | 


niece’s husband, and her complete inability after all to squeeze a 
confession so humiliating out of herself, constituted a piece of 


acting,—the more difficult, by the way, on account of the_ 
| Tue recent extension of the Suffrage in Great Britain, and the 
, attempt to extend it here until its only limits are infancy and crime, 
. ; | have led me to read with care a book of Mr. John Stuart Mill's, 
lish acting is so sadly deficient—Mrs. Alfred Wigan's perform- | 


comparative uninterestingness of the character,— which no 
one who saw it will fail to remember almost as long as 
he lives. In finesse of acting—the quality in which Eng- 


ance in Still Waters Run Deep was almost a marvel. And 
the after-piece of the second era in the New Queen’s Theatre, The 
First Night, in which Mr. Alfred Wigan acts the part of a French 
actor, Achille ‘alma Dufard, who is wrapt up in his daughter, 
and determined by hook or by crook to force her into popularity 
on the stage, is the perfection of a farce, a farce in the highest 
degree extravagant in incident, but without the slightest extra- 
vagance of acting,—the very ludicrousness of the supposed inci- 
dent bringing out in strong relief the subtlety of the acting. 
The old man’s fantastic vanity, and wit, and devotion to his 


daugher, his coarse but clever flatteries to everybody who may | 


help him to give her a trial, his familiar paternities in instructing 
her how to act her part, the trembling passion of tenderness with 
which he forces a little sherry, on which he has spent his last 
sixpence, down her throat, when she is going on to the stage at 
the critical moment, and his rapture at her success, constitute a 
masterpiece in the French school of acting,—the school whose 
permanent aim is to avoid all sorts of extravagance, whether in 
rant or gesture, and to express feeling as much as possible by the 
side-lights of manner and tone. 

For the present,—though we are happy to see by the new 
announcement that it is only for the present,—the New Queen’s 
Theatre has lost Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Wigan’s direct help, and 
also the gay girlish comedy of Miss Ellen ‘Terry; but it has got 
an admirable substitute in Mr. Toole. The new piece, which he 
acted for the first time last night, Mr. Byron’s Dearer than Life, 
is indeed bad enough in plot, but it gives so great a scope to Mr. 
Toole’s powers, that it bids fair to be a great success in practice. 
That an honourable old tradesman should avow himself a forger 
and thief, in place of his son, in order to save his wife from the 
anguish of seeing her idol broken to pieces before her eyes, is 
a wild improbability that the critic cannot forgive; and there 
are other absurdities besides this, which all Mr ‘loole’s power 
cannot conceal. But his acting is as near as_ possible to 
perfection of its kind, and the piece has at least the merit 
of giving it full play. ‘The bourgeois pride in respectability, 
the hearty domestic affection, the confusion of mind between 
good feeding and good feeling, the goodnatured ungrammati- 
cal chaff with which he keeps his son’s gambling friend at a dis- 
tance without any breach of the tradesman’s deeply-implanted 
respect for hospitality, the warmhearted but vulgar conviviality, 
the sudden change to passionate and angry remonstrance when 
he finds himself alone with his son, the deep twinges of pain 
which he displays at his son’s disrespectful treatment of his 
father’s old friends, and his humorous attempts to cover them, and 
the agony of his grief when the forgery of which the young man 
has been guilty is exposed, are all given in a way that, different 
as it is, constantly suggests Robson. Mr. Toole is far less intense 
than Robson, far less pathetically grotesque in his anguish, but 
even more perfect in his representation of the class manner. Mr. 
Toole’s pathos is less overwhelming, carries away the audience less, 
is less like a flood, but it is quite as living, and quite as piteous. 
It is not so much varied with grotesque bursts that heighten the 
effect,—but it is more like ordinary emotion of men of the class 
he represents. He is admirably supported, too, by Mr. Brough, in 
Uncle Ben,—a part in which Mr. Brough showed great power as 
wellas humour, and very cleverly supported by Mr. Wyndham and 
Mr. Irving. Mrs. Dyas is the painful element of the piece. Mr. 
Toole is great, too, in the farce. Nothing better than the savage 
bewilderment of the rough working-man, eating away for life at 
his dinner,—a boiled rabbit, which in lifetime had been known as 
* Old Betsy ,’—at the fanatic literary enthusiasm of the visitors who 
come to see his room because they have heard that it is the birth- 
place of ‘ the immortal Podgers,’ could be conceived. Here, again, 
the farce is in the incident, not in the acting. The working-man’s 
tude amazement and disgust are perfect, and never for a moment 
over-actedd. 

On the whole, the New Queen’s Theatre bids fair to set an ex- 





ample to the managements of the other 'Theatres,—to lead the taste 
of the day towards a more natural and true, and yet, also, more 
moving and powerful, style of acting. 





SUFFRAGE AS AN EDUCATOR. 
[From our SpectaAL CorREsPONDENT.] 
The Narrows, Long Island. 


with which I have hitherto been entirely unacquainted, his 
Considerations on Representative Government. I opened the volume 
with expectations raised high by the pleasure and instruction I 
had received from other works of his ; and if I did not find this 
book quite equal to the Essay on Liberty, it may be my own fault, 
or possibly, because it is not given to any one man to produce 
two works having the perfection of that masterly essay which 
is, in my judgment, the wisest, the most thorough, and the 
most symmetrical monograph in the literature of _ politics. 
In that essay Mr. Mill does not confound liberty, freedom, 
with political power; and in the sustained firmness with 
which he draws and constantly keeps before the reader this 
delicate but essential distinction—a distinction imperceptible 
to the thick vision and undescribable in the coarse vocabulary of 
most advocates of democracy—he has given noteworthy evidence 
of his right to speak as a political teacher. Other evidence is 
given in the apprehension and comprehension he always shows of 
the design of the political institutions of this country and of their 
working. He understands them better than the best of our 
political writers ; or I should rather say that, understanding them 
as well as any of those writers, his calm and candid nature and 
his unbiassed position enable him to express his opinions with an 
absence of reserve and a judicial impartiality not to be expected 
of political students in this Republic. ‘The understanding of 
which I speak is an understanding of elements and of principles, 
and implies no sagacity as to the politics of the day. Indeed, a 
cunning, low-minded, political wire-puller, or a bright boy born 
and bred in the country, is a more trustworthy prophet, is better 
able to guess how our political cat will jump, than the wisest and 
profoundest student of our institutions in Europe, if he has not 
livid here long enough to become sensitive to currents of public 
feeling the spring of which is quite beyond his knowledge. 

In his work on ‘* Representative Government” Mr. Mill appears 
to me to have lost occasionally that clear sight of the distinction 
between freedom and the possession of political power, which is 
so marked a feature of his essay on * Liberty,” and occasionally 
also to have failed to apprehend the significance of facts in this 
country the bearing of which upon the subject before him was of 
great importance. ‘There is no point on which he insists more 
strongly in the former work than on the value, the supreme value 
of the exercise of political power as an educator,—an educator of 
the highest order, which does not merely sharpen the wits and 
impart instruction, but which develops and elevates the whole 
man, morally and intellectually. In his chapter on the extension 
of the suffrage he says, ‘‘ Among the foremost benefits of free 
government is that education of the intelligence and the senti- 
ments, which is carried down to the very lowest ranks of the 
people when they are called to take a part in acts which directly 
affect the great interests of their country.” Elsewhere he 
says, ‘“‘ Hardly any language is strong enough to express the 
strength of my conviction on the importance of that portion 
of the operation of free institutions which may be called 
the public education of the citizens.” Now, the only way in 
which the population of a country can take a part in acts which 
directly affect its great interests in the time of peace, is by the 
exercise of political power through the suffrage. ‘The possession 
and exercise of this political power are therefore set down by Mr. 
Mill as among the foremost benefits of free government, if not 
as necessary to freedom. It is not strange that any of Mr. Mill's 
opinions should be adopted by many intelligent persons ; and it is 
perhaps presuming in me to dispute an opinion so strongly insiste«t 
upon by him as this has been, and the truth of which has been so 
generally admitted. But my observation has not led me to this 
conclusion. I need hardly say that I am neither prepared nor 
inclined to deny that wide diffusion of the ideas, tastes, and senti- 
ments of educated minds, that great intelligence of the whole 
people which Mr. Mill, M. de Tocqueville, and other intelligent 
observers have pointed out as the chief distinctive trait of society 
in this Republic. But, although I believe that a constitutional, 
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representative, democratic government is the best and most 
enduring government that can be framed by man, I do not 
connect, as Mr. Mill and M. de Tocqueville do, the diffusion 
of intelligence in this country with its democratic institutions 
and the almost constant exercise of political power by the great 
mass of its population. The two, however, do co-exist here in a 
manner so striking and apparently so significant that it is not sur- 
prising that even a Mill and a De Tocqueville should have concluded 
that there must be a direct connection between them. Go into 
the remotest rural districts of New England, New York, Ohio, and 
even Illinois, and you will find among the poorest and hardest 
working people, those who live on pork and Indian corn, and who 
go coatless and shoeless in summer, except on Sundays, an intelli- 
gent knowledge of the public affairs, not only of their own country, 

their own State, and the Union, but of the civilized world. ‘Their 
views may not be very profound, and their knowledge of European 
politics will quite surely not be thorough or accurate; but a man 
in a tattered straw hat, his patched trousers held up by one home- 

made brace, with a hoe in his hand, will understand youif you talk 
to him about Reform in the British Parliament, or French inter- 

vention in Italy. Rise but one step higher, and you find 

mev who have read books like Eece Hlomo, and who can 

talk to you intelligently about them. {very one of these 
men is a voter, and has at the least decided party attach- 

ments and prejudices, if not political views. Every one of them 

feels, and has felt from his boyhood up, that he counts one 

in the country, and that he has a right to have his voice heard 

with the voices of all his neighbours and his countrymen upon 

questions in the decision of which they have a common concern. 

Every one of them knows, and knows so well that he does not 

think about it, that he is eligible to any office, from constable to 

President, and that to get it he has only to persuade enough other 

men like himself that it is to their interest to give him their votes. 

The humblest of them do sometimes perform very important pub- 

lic functions. I have seen on one side of the door of a little 

village cobbler’s shop, not seventy-five miles from New York, 

** John Smith, Shoemaker,” and on the other, “John Smith, 

Justice of the Peace ;” and to tell the truth, if I must have to do 

with Mr. Smith in one capacity or the other, I should be much 

more unwilling to go to his honour for shoes than to the cobbler 

for justice, 

Ilave I been arguing the case of the other side? Not so; for 
that the general intelligence and independent self-respect of these 
men is a consequence of, or in any way dependent upon, the exercise 
of political power or the consciousness of its possession, is the point 
to be established, and if we can find an equally great and equally 
frequent exercise of political power with even more self-conscious- 
ness in its possession among people who are without either intel- 
ligence or self-respect, it seems to me that the case for the suffrage 
as an educator of the intelligence and the sentiments fails. Millions 
of such people exist in this country ; they are the mean whites of 
the South. These people are called upon just as often as the 
farmers and farm labourers and mechanics of the North are, “to 
take part in acts which directly affect the great interests of the 
country.” Like them they each count one in that country, and 
have a right to a voice upon all public questions, and of this they 
have a greater consciousness than the Northern man. Like him 
they have inherited this right, it has come to them through gene- 
rations, and they regard its possession as among the foremost 
benefits conferred upon them by the free Government under which 
they live, and of which they are a part. They are eligible and 
know their eligibility to any office of trust or honour. And this 
is not an empty right. Individuals among them have often 
attained such positions. One of them, having been Senator of the 
United States and Governor of a State, is now President of the 
Union, and the son of one of them was his predecessor. Yet the 
readers of the Spectator hardly need to be told that these people, 
although of English blood, are very different fromm their kinsmen 
and countrymen of the North, and very far inferior to them. 
But it may not be so generally known that these Anglo-Saxons, 
who have possessed and used for generations that political power 
which is talked of as the great educator, are sunk to the lowest 
point of mental and moral degradation possible in a country that 
cun be called civilized, A Russian serf or a Spanish peasant could 
not be more ignorant. They cannot read, and most of them are 
so uninformed that they do not know the quarter of the earth in 
which they live. They are dishonest, debauched, indecent, brutal 
in conduct, foul in person, and filthy in habits, to a degree hardly 
surpassed by the lowest barbarians. Public provision has not left 
them entirely without the means of education, and they do not lack 
time for it, being idlers and vagabonds ; but they seem to be beyond 





~ a 
the reach of education; they feel no call thereto. And these 
people exist in millions, are voters to a man, and all exercise theip 
right of suffrage from their first manhood up. Nor are they lef, 
to perform this function without enlightenment upon politica 
questions, and especially upon the merits and the principles 
of the men for whom they vote. For them political meg. 
ings, for them stump speeches. They form the Buncombe ty 
which honourable gentlemen address themselves on the floor of 
the House of Representatives. Over their heads, especially before 
the war, the star-spangled banner was triumphantly waved by 
the unwearying hands of officeholders ; and for them, above jj 
others, the American Eagle was ever screaming defiance to the 
British Lion. And yet there they are, the meanest, most degraded 
of civilized men, having as a class only one good quality, and 
that a low one, physical courage. The German emigrant who 
lands upon our shores without ever having exercised any politica} 
function, or having had even a political existence, becomes in the 
course of five years a better citizen than this born and bred 
‘** American freeman,” who has sucked in politics with his mother’s 
milk and his father’s whisky, and who from the time of his coming 
of age would no sooner miss an election than a cock fight. 

If it be replied that the position of these people is not like that 
of the Northern men, and that other things are not equal, and 
that they are impoverished and degraded by the reflex action of 
slavery, this concedes the very point at issue; it admits that the 
possession and exercise of political power is not in itself an 
educator. We find also at the North that those who are most 
thoughtful of and most constant in the exercise of their political 
power are not those who show the best evidence of edecation of 
the intelligence and the sentiments; but that, on the contrary, those 
who are most interested in party politics and surest to go to the polls, 
are the least intelligent and the lowest-minded of our people. From 
this remark the leaders and professed politicians of high grade are 
of course excepted. ‘The Irish emigrant, who is made a citizen 
with a drove of his countrymen by a political committee that pays 
his fees and * puts him through,” never fails to vote at least once 
at every election thereafter; but we have not yet observed that 
his intelligence and his sentiments rise with the frequency of his 
exercise of his newly acquired political power. ‘The truth seems to 
be that instead of the patriotism and the cultivated intelligence of 
the “‘ American” of the North being the product of his demo- 
cratic institutions, those institutions are the product of his patriot- 
ism, and his education, and his race. Our forefathers came 
here neither peasants nor nobles, but yeomen and gentlemen, 
with some education and some property. ‘They at once set up 
constitutional self-government, and in their plans for the good of 
the commonwealth, they made the education of the whole people 
second only to religion. ‘This, with Yankee thrift and Yankee 
independence, has produced the character which Mr. Mill and 
De Tocqueville have attributed to the influence of democratic 
institutions. But let Government be as democratic as that of a 
New England village, unless that thrift, that independence, and 
that general education, which are not the fruits of democracy, are 
found with it, political power will fail, as we have seen, to produce 
either patriotism or cultivated intelligence in the mass of the 
people. A YANKEE. 
A VISIT TO THE UNEMPLOYED WORKMEN AT THE 

EAST END. 

[To THE Eptror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—One morning towards the end of last week I took a railway 
ticket to Poplar, with the object of reporting what I might be 
able before night to see and hear of the real condition of the 
unemployed workmen at the ‘‘ East End,” of the causes to which 
the men themselves ascribed the distress (which the public know, 
or ought to know, is great and widely spread), and of the sug- 
gestions they could offer on their own behalf for its removal or 
alleviation. If I could, in any simple way, attain this threefold 
object, my duty to that extent was done. 

It needed no philosophical insight to perceive that when men 
able and willing to work are unable to obtain work, there must be 
some cause for it, either in the nature of circumstances beyond 
immediate control, or in some error or fault of those concerned, 
directly or indirectly, with the branches of labour that have failed 
to maintain their hold on the market, or to find new markets 
adequate to meet the requirements of their own increased powers 
of production. ‘The history of the last fifty years supplies many 
instances of such distress, but very rarely indeed have employers 
and employed agreed, and still more rarely have they found the less 
interested portion of the public agree with them as to the causes of 
it. Sometimes, as after facts have proved, the critical lookers-om 
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been right and the workmen wrong, in which case the former | inevitable “ pawn tickets” (which were shown to us in almost 
have had the certain advantage in any comparison of statements. | every house) as the remains of what had once been a home. 
Sometimes the workmen have been as decidedly right and the} Another house in a similar condition as to furniture, and here 
critical lookers-on wrong, yet one has known cases where the there had been no application to the parish at all. In another, 
apparent advantage (indeed the real advantage, 80 far as public | the man had been eighteen months out of work, and the family 
6pinion was concerned) has still been with the crities, and where | had suffered much, yet everything that remained (a very small 
in consequence of it reproaches have been very unkindly and |store) was clean and neat. In another there was a family of 
unjustly heaped on the workmen, and resented by them in a bitter cleven persons ; no work ; allowance from the parish 2s. a week 
spirit as a cruel wrong. It was one of the chief objects of my | and eight loaves, the rent itself aunounting to ds. a week, but, of 
journey to try to get at the facts, from the workmen’s point of | course, for some time unpaid, accumulating, however, as a tax on 
view, of the present distress at the fast End of London, and if | the first dawn of a brighter day. 
there was a ‘*‘ grievance ” to state it. We talked to a man, an iron-riveter, and the head of another 
I laid down two rules for my guidance, first, to dispense with | household, a most respectable man. Ile had worked only four- 
letters of introduction, to avoid (unless I saw special reasons for | teen weeks in the last twenty-two months; his last job was the 
the contrary) all persons actively employed in dispensing relief, | Northumberland ram, launched at that time. At the beginuing of 
either parochial or voluntary, all clergymen, dissenting ministers, the twenty-two months he had five rooms well stocked with furni- 
and city missionaries, and to see the men and women themselves, | ture, which cost 40/., and was sold for 9/. He now also held 
and write down plainly what they said and what they were suffer- | pawn tickets for 22/., and one room contained his few possessions, 
ing. Secondly, that if I did see it necessary to make application Everything that would bring & penny, even the wedding ring, was 
to persons dispensing relief, to frankly state my business (the pub- | gone, yet this man did not owe anything except 2/. for rent. 
lication of what I saw and heard), so that no one should be misled | The parish allows him two loaves a week, and Mr. Toye has 


into giving me information under any mistake as to the use that undertaken to pay his rent from this time. 
A woman who has lost her sight from want of food lives in this 


would be made of it. | os ; i 
My notes relate, first of all, to Poplar, and to the opinions and street, but I did not visit the house. She also has her rent paid 
suggestions of employers and workmen, with respect to the general by Mr. Toye, who has taken a number of houses (about eighteen, 
question of the depressed state of trade throughout the district. I believe, in all,) and has had them divided into separate tene- 
ments for the same purpose, expending altogether in this and the 


These, however, will not lose anything by being reserved for a ) and 
second letter, and I shall therefore pass on to statements more other parts of the work for which his fund has been, and is being, 
closely connected with the distress in the Isle of Dogs. After | Taised, no less than from 60/. to 100/. a week. [am sorry to add 


many visits, to which I shall refer next week, I called on a that his expenses have now exceeded his fund by about 100/.; he 
respectable surgeon (Mr. Smith), of much experience, I was told, 


among the poor, and at the end of a brief conversation, Mr. Smith 
said, ‘If you wish to see for yourself, you could not do better 








have 


is that amount in debt. 

‘Two workmen to whom we next spoke live in this street ; their 
names and addresses I took ; both are skilled workmen (the one 
than take the street before you—Stebingdale Street—and go into | #” engineer, and the other of some kindred trade, which I find I 
You will also find a relief-house | have omitted to note); the one has only worked five months in 
” two years; the other only a fortnight in two years. At the 
beginning of that time the one had 100/. in the Bank of England, 
and the other 150/.; each had a house well stocked with furniture. 
Now they have nothing—literally nothing. ‘They paid rates long 
after they had ceased to work, and when their turn came to want 
they would have wanted rather than have asked for relief. ‘* We 
had to fish them up,” said my conductor, half speaking to them 
and half to me, ‘or we should never have heard of them at all.” 

I am sure no sensible lady in the Jand would hesitate to speak 
on equal terms to men like these, or would ever have reason to 
complain of having had from them a rude or unseemly word. 
They are men whom a woman or child in distress would draw to 
for protection. Can our women and children now lend them a 
hand in their distress, which is deep and real ? 

We next spoke to a man who had only worked eight months in 
two years and four months. Ilis name has recently appeared in 
along. the daily papers in connection with a meeting held in the Isle of 

The class-room of Mr. Toye’s school was filled with articles of | Dogs. He stated then, and repeated to me, the sad facts of his 
clothing and food, blankets, coats, loaves, sugar, coffee, &c., which | Position, He said that ‘he and others had tramped all over the 
a young lady (Mr. Toye’s daughter) and a gentleman (a volunteer | Country to find work, and had come home shoeless and without 
in Mr. ‘Toye’s absence from illness) were distributing to those who clothes to find the bailiffs in their homes and all their things 
needed them. The gentleman (Miss Toye bravely saying she seized. Ie had done eight months’ work in two years and four 
could do the work of distribution herself) offered to accompany | ™onths, and had not asked for relief till last October, and then, 
me to a few of the cottages, and I gladly availed myself of his having a wife and two children, he was obliged to apply, and got 
courtesy. ‘The moment we were out of the school my guide (Mr. | 28- and four loaves for a fortnight’s allowance. ‘This had been 
Harper) was surrounded by women and men, begging him to look | teduced to 1s. and two loaves, and at last (on the third application ) 
here and there, to dozens of places, I am sure, in all, each applicant | ¢° 4 ticket for the stoneyard to work at 3s. a week. But for 
being certain if he would only look into this house or that, he kind friends he would have been in his grave.” He refused the 
would bestow on the applicant a blanket or food, as the ease | ticket to the stoneyard, and [ am sure there will be few persons 
might be. It was very pitiful. And most of these were respectable | to blame him, though there may be many who will feel an inter st 
women, the wives or daughters of respectable workmen, who once | in knowing what the officers of the parish can say in explanation 
of a day never dreamt of this. We visited, rapidly, a number of | Of the damning charge thus publicly brought against them. 
houses, from which 1 shall take a few as specimens of the condi- We next saw a family of eight. ‘They had a clean little kitchen, 
tion of hundreds, I shall give the bare facts, which will point but with scarcely anything in it that could be sold, though things 
their own moral, and these facts are vouched for by the gentleman that could not be sold (that no one would buy), such as unframed 
who accompanied me. pictures on the walls, and a plant or two still in the window, 

A house containing a family of nine persons—father, mother, | stowed what there had been in other times. ‘The one bedroom now 
and seven children ; the father long out of work ; allowance from | 0¢cupied contained one very poor bedstead, with a few rags on it, 
the parish 3s. a week and three loaves—for nine persons. Mr. and ove sheet for the family; they must, of course, sleep in the 
Toye added to this eight loaves a week, tea, coals, &c., and the | clothes they wear during the day. 
children receive at his school and by his provision, dinner and Perhaps some readers of these painful details may suppose that 
bread for supper daily ; 500 children in all are thus provided with in writing them I am at least falling into unintentional exaggera- 
two meals each day by Mr. Toye. ‘This house was pretty nearly | tion, arising from the fact that 1 know nothing of poor homes, and 
stripped of all its furniture. A rough bedstead with a few rags | #™ contrasting them with the position of wealthy people. Such 

is not the case; I do know a great deal about poor homes, but I 


on it and a blanket, from the relief house, a few plates, a chair 
or two, and a table, were most of what one could see besides the! trust it is not the lot of any one in England to know very much 


any of the houses, right or left. 
at the first corner, and might obtain much information there. 

This was what I had resolved, if possible, to avoid, but I saw 
what altered my resolution. I came to the relief-house, a small 
school at the corner of the first cross street. A crowd of two or 
three dozen women were pressing towards one door, clamorous for 
food and clothing. I obtained admission at another door. There 
are, I was told, six agencies in all for relief in the Isle of Dogs; 
three by the clergymen of the parish, one by the Presbyterian 
minister, one by Mr. Owen, a benevolent merchant, and this one 
by Mr. ‘Toye, a tradesman, of Lewisham, who is acting here on his 
own responsibility, but representing the Plymouth Brethren, to 
which body he belongs. In giving particulars of Mr. 'Toye’s 
agency alone, [ am not intentionally giving it the preference over 
others, which, I doubt not, are also active and useful; but this 
was the only one I saw in actual operation, though I saw the 
agents of others and a_ portion of their work as I passed 
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about homes like these. ‘Their case demands (and if we are really 
a Christian people will obtain), prompt, earnest, and substantial 
relief. 

One more case, and I have done; if these are not voiceful, eloquent 
enough, indeed, to go to the heart of the nation, the mere addition 
of cases will do no good. ‘The man whose case I now take was 
also one of the speakers at the late meeting. He has been 
eighteen months nearly idle, some few days, or so, at a time being 
on the side of employment. Ie has six children, and very nearly 
a seventh. The furniture is gone; what is left are a few sticks 
and rags, and these are painful to look at, from the very way in 
which they are made to seem like household furniture, and from 
their neatness and cleanliness. The mother of this household (I 
say it advisedly and calmly, and might have said it of others) 
would not have disgraced (I mean by manners, or anything) any 
station of life. She had few words, no complaints, no appeals; 
the arguments were in the facts, which I now leave with the 
public. 

What I have written I have seen, and tested by all the means 
in my power. ‘These men and women are not traitors, nor the 
parents of traitors; the honour of England would be safe in their 
hands in perilous times. ‘They dread the very name of ‘‘ pauper,” 
and blush to accept the kindness that comes to them as “ relief.” 
Their children (numerous, as the children of the poor, by the 
blessing of Heaven, so often are) might be matched, but could not 
be surpassed, seek where one might, for bright, intelligent faces 
and sturdy limbs, on which the country may have to rely in times 
to come. Is it too much, is it a liberty improper to be taken, if 
one pleads with the West End for more help for these poor people 
at the East End of this wealthy capital? I know much has been 
done, and is being done; but I know, too, that more remains to be 
done, and I believe that many generous people would be glad to 
do more if they could really see what is being endured in the dis- 
tricts to which I have referred, and generally throughout the East 
End of London. 

Personal interest is as necessary as money, indeed, is all-im- 
portant. Ido not know, but I can conceive, of instances where 

other dangers than the rebuffs of the relieving officer are possible. 
In one instance only during my journcy did [ hear or see anything 
indicative of the particular danger to which I wish first to allude, 
but having been witness of that instance, I cannot pass it over. 
I heard a dispenser of relief say to a poor man, “ I was glad to see 
you at the meeting last night.” It might mean little; I trust it 
did mean little; I trust no such words will ever be allowed to 
mean much, but there is always a danger in this particular. It is 
not a question of churches or chapels (or both), but of human 
beings in distress, and I hope that no person belonging to either 
church or chapel will add, or try to add, one single person to the 
congregation to which he belongs by means of the relief given by 
himor it to the suffering poor. One would shudder at the thought 
of those fine hardy intelligent workmen becoming the things that 
attend churches or chapels for gain, or even for bread. I repeat, 
this hint may not be needed; if it is not, so much the better; if 
it is, I shall not regret having given it, and given it in plain and 
unmistakable words. At any rate, the help should be general; 
there should be the strong secular element that can see only the 
mouths to fill and the bread to fill them. 


stincts of self-respect which a woman in particular had bette 
die than lose. In some cases, to enter a cottage is to enter a 
woman's bedroom ; there is no help for it, and it may be entereq 
with the beneficent object of an angel of merey, but then even 
an angel of mercy (knowing that all instincts of self-respect are 
from God) should not enter a poor man’s cottage without knock. 
ing at the door.—I am, Sir, &c., J. R. 

P.S.—It is publicly stated that money or clothes may be sent 

to Mr. Charles Owen, Chemical Works, Millwall. 

WHERE IS SOUTHERN RUSSIA ? 
(To rae Eprror or tue “Sprecraror.’’] 

Srr,—I addressed last week a letter to the Pull Mall Guzctte com. 
menting upon a subscription proposed by H.M. Consul at Arch. 
angel for the starving population of Southern Russia. I see that 
in noticing my letter you state that [ have repeatedly asserted in 
it that Archangel is in Southern Russia. 

If you will have the goodness to refer to it, you will see that [ 
have not done so. All I have stated is, that Mr. Renny is H.M. 
Consul at Archangel, and that he wishes to raise a subscription 
for the population of Southern Russia—a statement, I submit, inno 
way discreditable to my geographical knowledge, as you appear to 
think it is. 

I am sure that your sense of fair play iu journalisin will induce 
you to insert this letter.—I am, Sir, &c., Curator. 

[Mr. Renny, the Consul at Archangel, said nothing at all about 
a famine in Southern Russia. He spoke of a famine with which 
** the Archangel Government” was threatened, and said that bread 
could not be procured nearer than Viatka, which is itself, though 
far south of Archangel, by no means in Southern Russia, and he 
proposed to distribute the flour he intended to obtain at Viatka 
“here,” i.e, at Archangel. Clearly, then, the Yimes, which 
headed the letter ‘‘ Famine in Southern Russia,” believed Arch- 
angel to be in Southern Russia, and ‘ Curator” adopted its 
blunder.—Eb. Spectator. ] 


BOOKS. 
THE QUEEN’S HOLIDAY RAMBLES.* 

Tus is a very modest book. If any one finds a difficulty in 
realizing that the Queen is a human being—and the difficulty is 
not entirely imaginary—he cannot disperse his doubts in any more 
effectual manner than by reading this journal. We printed some 
months ago some account of the holiday rambles of a lady who 
headed her letters, very appropriately, ‘A Wife on Her 
Travels.’ ‘The Queen’s holiday journal, written in a far 
more reverential tone, though the hero of it was her subject, 
which, indeed, was apparently more or less the case in the 
humbler case, might have been very justly described by 
the same title. ‘Lhere is something very pleasant in the 
homely, wifely, motherly simplicity of so great a person,— 
something that will make this book pleasant to many who would 
have cared nothing for the stiff record of Royal progresses. ‘The 
picture of the Queen dining off starve! Highlaud chickens in a 
poor Highland inn, or enjoying the freak of her incognita and 
waited upon by a *ringletted maid,” who has her hair in curl- 





| have undertaken to state fairly and fully what I have seen, 
and there is one other point that I cannot honestly omit, though | 
I would touch it in the kindliest possible way. I saw the cottages 
of the poor entered in a good many cases without knocking at 
the doors, without the slightest indication being given that any | 
one was about to enter, though in some cases the rooms s0 | 
entered were each the kitchen, parlour, and bedroom,—the | 
all-in-all of that home, the skeleton of the home that once 
was there. ‘The poor people cannot now object to anything; | 
there is that within and without their doors sufficient to 
stifle any complaint; but let those who would make the kind- 
ness of the present a bond of sympathy for the future, remember 
that there are keen feelings at times under a very humble garb | 
and very unpretentious manner, and in homes as bare and wretched 
as these. I say this without hesitation; I will not say in what 
part of the district I saw it; I am convinced there was no inten- 
tional unkindness in it in the instances I saw; but there is some- 
thing noble in paying as much respect to a poor man’s hovel as to 
a rich man’s palace, and I think those who contribute to the relief 
will wish that respect to be paid. 
It might perhaps be replied, ‘‘ We have no time to siand on 
eremony ; we’are doing the work.” And so itis. In many cases ! 
the work is being nobly done, and at preat personal sacrifice, but do 
not let it fail in any respect from a want of attention to those in- 


papers in the morning, but who bursts into the full glory of 


| ringlets, and even waves a flag as well to express her emotion, 


when the secret of the rank of the guests is discovered, is one 
that will have a charm for most people, and be even in- 
structive to some. It can scarcely have been pleasant to the 
Princess Royal to sit down accidentally on a wasp’s nest, and it 
was clearly very alarming to her mother also, for Ler Majesty 
confesses that she had not the presence of mind to rescue her 
daughter from the pains and penalties of that very emblematic 
(we trust not ominous) throne. Yet surely both the Queen and the 


' Princess of Prussia will not regret the terrors of that moment 


now. ‘They were not either of them at the time indued with the grace 
which the Roman Catholics call ‘* recollection” —and perhaps even a 
Catholic saint would find a difficulty in perfect “recollection” in 
the Princess's position, though liardly in the Qlueen’s, whose agita- 
tion was purely disinterested,—but if they had been, we think 
they might have safely indulged in the prophecy, ‘ J’orsan et 
When the Queen and the Princess 
then,—see how endearing 


hauec olim meminisse juvabit.” 
of Prussia,—she was only ** poor Vicky” 
to British matrons and little giris is the tic of sympathy excited by so 








* Leaves from the Journal of Our Life in the High’ands fr 1548 fo S61, fo whiten 
are prefived Extracts from the Same Journe iving an Ae t of Earlier Visits to 
Scotland, and Tours in England and Irdand. and Yachting Eveursion Felited by 
Arthur Lelps. Loudon: Smith. Elder, and Cr 
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eee : . . * 
homely a disaster, they will certainly recall the wasp's nest with 
something like pure pleasure. In thousands of British homes little 
boys and little girls, when stung by wasps next autumn, will be 
encouraged by their mammas to show a fortitude worthy of the 
Princess Royal,—though the Queen is reticent, by the way, 
as to the amount of fortitude shown by her little girl, while per- 
fectly candid as to her own complete loss of nerve. We do 
not say that the little boys and little girls will be much strength- 
ened by the recital; we dare say they would roar without refer- 
ence either way to the Royal precedent But still the story will 
sink into their infantine hearts, and they will feel a kindlier interest 
in the fate of the Princess who, like them, was encompassed about 
on every side by these very uncomfortable little creatures, ever 
afterwards. We wish there had been more of these little personal 
incidents. The sousing of the Queen’s wraps in one of the little 
Highland streams, and the operation of carrying her Majesty and 
the Princess Helena (the very pretty German diminutive for whom 
js Lenchen) slung on a plaid on the shoulders of the gillies 
across one of the fords are the only homely incidents (except the 
wasps’ nest, dining off the starved chickens, and constant bad 
weather very unlike what we call ‘the Queen's weather ”) recorded 
in the journal. It is not, of course, that the public will read with 
greater pleasure of the Queen's mishaps than of equally homely 
vindfalls of good fortune to her, but all that connects the Queen 
closely with the haps and mishaps of her subjects’ every-day life 
is in a peculiar sense interesting to them. 

As we have said before, the homely and comfortable way in 
which this book reproduces the wife rather than the Queen is its 
most attractive side. From the first the Queen quotes her 
husband’s lightest remarks with an air of reverence which no 
wife in the kingdom could surpass. They are always very true 
remarks, and sometimes lively and pleasant ; but the pleasantest 
thing is the earnest and genuine admiration which the Queen 
felt for them Decanse they were her husband's. It is charming 
to find the Queen under the same impression as most other really 
good wives, that nobody quite equals their husbands in general 
wisdom and excellence. It was a truer prepossession in the 
Queen’s case than in most others; but the charm lies in its 
being a prepossession, in its not depending in any considerable 
degree on the objective fact, but only on the subjective state 
of Her Majesty’s mind. When the Princess Royal accompanied 
her mother on her journey for the first time, the Queen remarks, 
“T said to Albert I could hardly believe that our child was 
travelling with us,—it put me in mind of myself when I was the 
little Princess. Albert observed that it was always said that 
parents lived their lives over again in their children,—which is a 
very pleasant feeling.” ‘+ Albert said that the chief beauty of 
mountain scenery consisted in its frequent changes.” After the 
Aberdeen mecting of the British Association, “ All the gentlemen 
spoke in the highest terms of my beloved Albert’s admirable 
speech, the good it had done, and the general satisfaction it had 
caused.” Again, as to the new castle at Balmoral in 1856, ‘* Every 
year my heart becomes more fixed in this dear paradise, and so 
much more so now that al/ has become my dearest Albert’s 
own creation, own work, own building, own laying-out, as at 
Osborne; and his great taste and the impress of his dear hand 
have been stamped everywhere.” No ladylike italics ever pleased 
us so much as these of the Queen's on the words al/ and own, It 
is pleasant to have a Queen who so frankly adopts the feminine 
empressement of style in speaking of one she loves and reveres. 
The Queen avows her timidity very frankly when any danger 
threatens her own people. We have seen how the wasps alarmed 
him. What might have been a more serious incident occurred in 
September, 1850, while the Prince Consort’s party were spearing 
and netting salmon :— 


” 


“ September 13, 187 . 

“We walked with Charles, the boys, and Vicky to the river side above 
the bridge, where all our tenants were assembled with poles and spears, 
or rather ‘leisters,’ for catching salmon. They ali went into tho river, 
walking up it, and then back again, poking about under all the stones 
to bring fish up to where the men stood with the net. It had a vory 
pretty effect; about one hundred men wading through the river, some 
in kilts with poles and spears, all very much excited. Not succeeding 
the first time, we went higher up, and moved to three or four different 
places, but did not get any salmon; one or two escaping. Albert stood 


on a stone, and Colonel Gordonand Lord James Murray waded about the | 


whole time. Duncan, in spite of all his exertions yesterday, and having 
besides walked to and from the Gathering, was the whole time in the 
water. Not far from the laundry there was another trial, and here we 
had a great fright. In one place there was a very deep pool, into which 
two men very foolishly went, and one could not swim; wo suddenly 
saw them sink, and in one moment they secmed drowning, though 
surrounded by people. 
including Albert, towards the spot, whiel frightened me so much that 
I grasped Lord Carlisle's arm in great agony. However, Dr. Robertson 


There was a cry for help, and a general rush, | 


| swam in and pulled the man ont, and all was safely over; but it was a 
| horrid moment.” 

| The Queen is delightfully human on religious questions, and is, we 
are happy to say, evidently not above the frailty of being bored by 
sermons. ‘The Record will gasp at the open avowal not so much 
that Dr. Norman MacLeod and Mr. Caird delighted the Queen, 
‘and that the former by his naturalness and affectionateness gave 
her that very homely sensation ‘a lump in the throat,”—for the 
favour accorded to Dr. MacLeod and Mr. Caird has, we believe, 
preyed on the spirits of the Record for many years,—but that it 
was evidently a rare and very exceptional thing for Her Majesty 
to have that ‘lump in the throat” at church, or to come back 
from church with anything like the feelings which Dr. MacLeod 


| 
| 
} 
| 


inspired :— 
* October 29, 1854. 
“We went to Kirk, as nsual, at twelve o'clock. The service was 
performed by the Rev. Norman McLeod, of Glasgow, son of Dr. McLeod, 
and anything finer I never heard. The sermon, entirely extempore, was 
quite admirable; so simple, and yet so eloquent, and so beautifully 
argued and put. The text was from the account of the coming of 
Nicodemus to Christ by night ; St. John, chapter 3. Mr. MeLeod showed 
in the sermon how we a// tried to pleaso se/f, and live for that, and in so 
doing found no rest. Christ had come not only to die for us, but to show 
how we were tolive. The second prayer was very touching ; his allusions 
to us were so simple, saying, after his mention of us, ‘bless their children.’ 
It gave me a lump in my throat, as also when he prayed for ‘ the dying, 
the wounded, the widow, and the orphans.’ Every one came back de- 
lighted; and how satisfactory it is to come back from church with such 
feelings! The servants and the Highlanders—a//—were equally de- 
lighted.” 
That plaintive ‘ how satisfactory it is to come back from church 


with such feelings!’ will be a bond of union between the Queen 


and many of her subjects every Sunday of their lives for many 
years to come. Let us hope that the remark may have some slight 
tendency to diminish the pathetic plaintiveness, and increase the 
number, of such remarks in the United Kingdom for the future. 
One of the most pleasant things in the book to us is the account 
of the joy, and, as regarded the children at least, not to say the 
whole Royal party, almost the glee, with which the news of the 
taking of Sebastopol was received at Balmoral. No doubt some 
stern moralists will be disposed to cavil at the effervescence of 
this sort of feeling over any event of so mixed a character as a 
bloody victory; but say what we will, the natural and simple 
feeling on the first news of such an event, to any one closely 
identified with the national struggle, is one of exultation, and 
there is something very pleasant in finding it so heartily expressed 
without any dim moralities :— 
“ September 10, 1855. 
“Mama and her lady and gentleman to dinner, All were in 
constant expectation of more telegraphic despatches. At half-past 
ten o'clock two arrived—one for me and one for Lord Gran- 
ville. I began reading mine, which was from Lord Clarendon, 
with details from Marshal Pélissier of the further destruction of the 
Russian ships; and Lord Granville said, ‘I have still better nows ;’ 
on which he read, ‘From General Simpson—Sevastopol is in the hands 
of the Allies’ God be praised for it! Our delight was great; but we 
could hardly believe the good news, and from having so long, so 
anxiously expected it, one could not realizo the actual fact. Albort 
said they should go at once and light the bonfire which had been 
prepared when the false report of tho fall of the town arrived last 
| year, and had remained ever since, waiting to be lit. On the 5th of 
| November, the day of the battle of Jnkermann, the wind upset it, 
| strange to say; and now again, most strangely, it only seemed to wait 
| for our return to be lit. The new house seems to be lucky, indeed ; for, 
| from the first moment of our arrival, wo have had good news. Ina 
few minutes Albert and all the gentlemen, in every species of attire, 
sallied forth, followed by all the servants, and gradually by all the popu- 
| lation of the village—keepers, gillies, workmen-—up to the top of the 
| cairn. We waited, and saw them light it; accompanied by general cheer- 
| ing. The bonfire blazed forth brilliantly, and we could see the numerous 
igures surrounding it—some dancing, all shouting;—Ross playing his 
pipes, and Grant and Macdonald firing off guns contjnually ; while poor 
' » . , . *) 
old Francois d’Albertangon lighted a number of squibs below, tho 
| greater part of which would not go olf. About three-quarters of an 
hour after, Albert came down, and said the scene had been wild and 
exciting beyond everything. The people had been drinking hoalths in 
| whisky, and wero in great ecstasy. The whole house seemed in a won 
derful state of excitement. Tho boys were with difliculty awakened, 
and when at last this was the case, they begged leave to go up to the 
top of the cairn. We remained till a quarter to twelvo; and, just as L 
was undressing, all tue people came down under the windows, the pipes 
| playing, the people singing. firing off guns, and cheering—first for me, 
| then for Albert, the Emperor of the French, and the ‘downfall of 
| Sevastopol.” 
That seems to us much fresher and happier than the passage on 
the death of the Duke of Wellington, which, though no doubt 
| expressing the Queen's sincere feelings, is expressed in stock 
language, and with an evident Jabour to bring up her mind to the 
inagnitude of so solemn an occasion. It is indeed a little bit 
like what Miss Burney’s /velina would have thought it her duty 
The Queen’s delicate tenderness of 





to write on a like occasion. 
| feeling in sending back from her excursion to see if the watch 
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the Duke had given her was all safe,—she had forgotten whether | a few steps farther into the darkness that surrounds the go 
or not she had put it on that morning,—is to us much more im- 
| 


Called 


Liberal policy of Juarez and his fellows. With the Politica) 


pressive than the studied language in which she enters the event | aspect of affairs we will not at this moment meddle. When the 


upon her diary :-~ 


“In him centred almost every earthly honour a subject could possess. 
His position was the highest a subject ever had,—above party,—looked 
up to by all,—revered by the whole nation,—the friend of the Sovereign ; 
With what singleness of 
purpose, what straightforwardness, what courage, were all the motives 
The Crown never possessed,—and I fear never 


—and how simply he carried these honours! 


of his actions guided! 
will—so devoted, loyal, and faithful a subject, so staunch a supporter ! 
To us (who, alas! have lost, now, so many of our valued and experienced 
friends), his loss is irreparable, for his readiness to aid and advise, if it 
could be of use to us, and to overcome any and every difficulty, was un- 
equalled. To Albert he showed the greatest kindness and the utmost 
confidence. His experience and his knowledge of the past were so great, 
too; he was a link which connected us with bygone times, with the 
last century. Not an eye will be dry in the whole country.” 

And yet though laboured and diflicult, nothing can be more 
natural than that the Queen should feel it a duty to labour a 
little at a private expression of feeling in her journal on such 
an occasion. If every woman's diary kept in England in 1852 
could be examined, we suspect ninety-nine out of every hundred 
would be found to have attempted something of this kind ; 
and to the Queen the loss was certainly far more real than to any 
other except the Duke’s relatives. ven the most formal and, so to 
say, most “ stock” language in the journal, has a simplicity of its 
own. When the Queen, still a very young wife, pays her first 
visit to the Highlands, and feeling at a loss how to express her 
sense of the beauty of the scenery, as every one who loves nature 
almost always does on such occasions, records repeatedly that scenes 
are ‘ fairy-like,” ** romantic,” and so forth, no one can help feeling 
that the natural and perfectly simple stiffness of style is appro- 
priate, and almost touching. This stiffness wears off completely as 
the book goes on, and that, again, is one of the most pleasant 
natural traits about it. In the later journal the Queen does not 
attempt to paint the beauty of the scenes around her, but only her 


own deep attachment to and delight in them; and this she does | 


very effectually, and in true feminine fashion. The book cannot 
but give a great deal of pleasure and establish a more confidential 
relation between the Queen and her subjects. 

The little rough sketches are very vigorous,—something in Leech’s 
rougher style, we heard a friend observe, as he looked at them. 
That may be perhaps a compliment, but they are very bold and 
telling. The dead deer, which the Prince Consort had shot,— 
a sketch hastily “scratched on the back of a letter,” —is full of 
vigour. 

MEXICO.*—[Firsr Notice. ] 

A MALO hangs around the name of Mexico, which even recent 
events have proved powerless wholly to overshadow. here is a 
spell inwoven with those names, so strangely unpronounceable by 
us, those Tenochtitlans, Nezahualcoyatls, and Quetzalcoatls, which 
is yet unbroken. We have proved the Indian, as he exists to-day 
in Mexico, to be capable of the worst acts of savagery, and sunk 
in a slough of the darkest ignorance; but he docs not make us 
forget Montezuma, or Nezahualcoyatl, the poet-king. ‘he student 
has his memory steeped with records of the ancient greatness of | 
this people, while the veriest schoolboy has before his eye the | 
brilliant pictures of Prescott. In vain we ask ourselves if it be not 
only that 


“ .... The past will always win 

A glory from its being far.” 

Here, in modern Mexico, are traces obvious enough, though 
roughly dealt with by the rude hand of war, of a condition of life | 
infinitely above that to which the modern Indian surrenders } 
himself. It is for the light which she throws on many facts dear | 
to the antiquarian, the psychologist, and the philanthropist that 
we have to thank the Countess Kollonitz for the work before us. | 
She accompanied the ill-fated Maximilian and his noble-hearted | 
wife as lady-in-waiting to the latter, and the impressions she | 


| Countess Kollonitz returned to Austria, she left Mexieo in the 
hope that a fair, if not unclouded, future Jay before the Imperial 
pair,—that the work of regeneration had begun, and Inight 
though she owns to many a misgiving, be carried on to the 2. 
establishment of law and order. Low the state of anarchy jn 
| which Maximilian found the couatry had been brought about We 
propose to consider in our next notice, believing that few English. 
men outside a strictly political circle have any clear idea ag to 
| the position of Mexican affairs at all. But the volume before Ww 
| is filled with matters of another kind of suflicient interest to arrest 
our attention. We scarcely expect, when mentally walking through 
Mexico, to be asked to look at a museum whose contents shall do more 
for us than twenty Prescotts in stamping in upon our brain photo. 
graphs of what these Aztecs were. ‘There are the bas-reliefs contain. 
ing scenes from the life and deeds of their kings, and inany a relic of 
antiquity to confirm or upset preconceived theories. On the 
western exterior facade of the beautiful cathedral, our authores 
tells us there is still to be seen in the wall ‘a large calendar-stone, 
dating from Aztec times, which proves to the astronomer how 
extremely scientific the education of the Aztecs had been, and 
how little both in this and other respects remained for then 
to learn of the Europeans.” Many valuable records of Aztee 
laws and Aztec wisdom were preserved on paper made of 
maguey leaves, and formed whole libraries of invaluable docn- 
ments; but they were all burned by order of the first Archbishop, 
The town of ‘Tezcuco is mentioned as having been the Athens of 
| the New World. The poet-king Nezahualcoyatl (whose wisdom 
is not so utterly forgotten but that ‘some of his odes, maxims, 
and philosophical principles are still treasured by posterity”), 
| hundreds of years before the Spanish conquest, characterized 
| ‘Tezcuco as the seat of the Muses. [ere the literati of the nation, 
| the poets, and men of science met together; the youth of the 
nation, or those of them wealthy enough to afford it, flocked 
hither for education. The ruins that still exist, the Countess 
informs us, display an almost unrivalled splendour and mag- 
nificence ; but she firmly believed that the volcanic soil of 
Mexico concealed many treasures of the past, which she 
fondly dreamed would be disinterred when the Emperor 
had leisure to turn his attention to such investigations. 
Built on the exact spot where Montezuma’s capital once 
stood, Mexico appears to this eye-witness to contain within 
itself a power to develop a splendour and a beauty unknown to 
Paris or St. Petersburgh. Even the devastations of fifty years of 
war could not efface this impression, “ since the highest and best 














of human handiworks must sink into nothing before the richness 
of the gifts which nature lavishes on Mexico.” After looking from 
the balcony of some temporary home ou scenes of unearthly 
beauty, on plains rich without the tiller’s hand, but wasting their 
luxuriance ; on forests of most valuable wood unclaimed ; she 
longed for a vast immigration of the overtasked, poverty-stricken 
hordes of toiling men in Eurcpe; and felt that bere was bread 
enough and to spare, while many at home were perishing of 
hunger. 

Cholula, whose name is strangely familiar (from the story which, 
on a most slight foundation of fact, has been a superstructure 
before which the wonders of the Arabian Nights dwindle into 
insignificance), has sunk to a wretched village ; but the legends of 
Mexico’s golden age, which our authoress heard there, were unpro- 
The mild but powerful race who had once cultivated 
the land, cultivating at the same time all in science or art that 
could render their homes beautiful and to be desired, were, indeed, 
feebly represented by the crowd of half-naked beggars that 
gathered round the Imperial cortége. But the recollection has not 
yet died out from amongst them, why the pyramid they so proudly 
show was built in that golden age when Mexico was reigned over 
by Quetzaleoatl, the God of the Air; that in his day, ‘‘ he had 


saic enough. 





relates are simply those of a woman of cultivate 1 understanding, | taught them the art of cultivation and working in gold, and to 
who kept her eyes diligently open: who was predisposed to see | rule wisely over distant lands and nations of greater importance ; 
things in general on their bright side, but from the first could not | that then, a measure of maize was so large it required the whole 
resist a faint misgiving that the Emperor had undertaken a’ strength of a man to carry it. ‘The cotton hung in gay colours 
Herculean task, and had scarcely the superhuman genius required | from the plants, a sweet odour filled the air, and birds with splendid 
to sweep that Augean stable clean. But we shall have occasion to | plumage sang the most musical melodies.” But underlying this 
return to that portion of her subject when we consider the other | myth is the substratum of another thought. ‘This Quetzacoatl was 
volumes which are before us, and which tend together to lead us| the enemy of war. ‘ He flies before a more powerful divinity, 

tie tance at Mets, tries Cutne Bees Ein. Puce ie 2. 8 | stays his flight in Cholula, where a pyramid with a beautiful 
Ollivant, M.A. London: Saunders, Otley, and Co, 1867, | teocali was built in his honour ;” but he went his way over 

With the French in Mexico, By J. F. Elton, London: Chapman and Hall, | the sea, giving a promise to return “a large white man with 


With Maximilian in Mexico. By Max., Biron you Alvensleben, ; . . . . 
Longmans, Green, and Co. ; F la long beard.” And the Indians await his return with long- 
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ing, and to many of the down-trodden sons of the soil, made 
(even in their deep vileness we may not forget it), moulded, 
by long years of serfdom the advent of Maximilian had sug- 
ted the return of the long looked-for Quelzatcoatl, for the 
nominal Christianity they all avow does not appear to have killed 
many a pagan superstition ; but long before even in name they bowed 
themselves before the sign of the cross, the people had ceased to 
offer the peaceful sacrifices with which their favourite deity had 
been propitiated. A sterner creed had come into force, and young 
men and maidens, sometimes to the number of six thousand in a 
year, were killed and offered as propitiatory victims. 

Very prominent in the work before us is the fact, which dimly 
meets us everywhere, that it is where man and nature seem at 
strife, where he has to win every inch of his way by the sweat of his 
brow and the fierce work of his brain, he rises to a strength of 
character and nobility of purpose unknown to the children of the 
sun. The Emperor found himself surrounded by men to whom 
honour was a name ; steeped in selfishness, they were unprepared to 
support him in a single measure which could involve an hour’s 
self-sacrifice, while as a sample of one of the general difficulties 
in the way of any public undertaking, our authoress cites the case 
of a company having four times been formed to supply Mexico 
with gas, and four times the director of the company absconded 
with the money. Yet the Emperor's heart did not fail him, even 
the conduct of the French was powerless to move him from his 
purpose, and we are sure few will read unmoved the testimony 
borne to one destined to bear a lot seven times harder than death. 
Charlotte, Empress of Mexico, is amongst us 

“ Named softly, as the household name 

Of one whom God hath smitten,” 
but in that short career to which she looked forward with so 
much eager hope she was the moving soul of everything. Daily 
with her husband in the city, her pen, her knowledge, her keen 
intellect always at his command, she appears to have taken equal 
pleasure in solving the intricate difficulties which lay in the way 
of carrying out every useful or benevolent enterprise, and in the 
lighter responsibilities of her position, as head of those Court cere- 
monials from which the Emperor delighted only to withdraw. 
Quietly and unpretentiously the Countess Kollonitz has given us 
much information as to the cause of the decay of the Indian, 
mentally as well as physically ; the special state of the country 
at the time she entered it, and the political causes which 
led to it. These points we hope to retouch in connection 
with the two other works which remain to be considered; but 
there is besides this a very graphic description of Mexican 
social life We imagine she uses the term ‘‘ Mexican” as we use 
* East Indian,” to imply a mixed race ; and many of their character- 
istics are extremely similar. ‘The soft maaners and luxurious 
habits, with the utter absence of any solid basis of principle, is 
made very apparent. ‘The love of gambling is a passion amongst 
them, while they seem utterly unscrupulous as to the mode in 
which money is made. From the President to the lowest officer 
nothing like integrity was known. ‘Chez nous rien n'est 
organisé que le vol,” said ‘*an excessively worthy Mexican ” to 
our authoress one day, and she endorses his words as but too true. 
Into the midst of a Cabinet composed of such men came a man 
wise, guileless, capable of self-abnegation, incorruptible in pur- 
pose, devoted in loyalty, the man named by Leopold I. to be the 
chosen counsellor of the Emperor and his wife, Elvin, chief of 
Maximilian’s Cabinet. Little wonder that we read he was an 
abomination to the Mexicans; it was the contact of light with 
darkness, and the breath of the hurricane was on the side of the 
dark, 





MISS CROSS’S POEMS.* 

THESE are not ambitious poems, or rather, we should say,—for 
ambitiousness in the sense of straining at something above one’s 
power to feel truly, is almost the very antithesis of a poetical 
temperament,—are not poems which aim at any of the more 
difficult tasks of true poetry ; but they have the essence of lyrical 
poetry in them, true simplicity, a liquid movement both in feeling 
and expression, a pathos that does not burn barrenly at the heart 
but suffuses the fancy and the imagination, a true eye for such 
pictures as are attempted at all, and above all—not always, but 
sufficiently often to give the book a charm,—that ‘lyrical ery’ as Mr. 
Arnold calls it, whick no one can imitate, which it is neither given 
to imagination to invent without being touched by a true passion 
of humanity, nor to the deepest pain or pity itself to utter 
without an imaginative ear and voice. 








* An Old Story, and other Poems, By Elizabeth D, Cross. London: Longman, 








We do not wish to exaggerate the beauty of these little poems. 
There are several pieces of mere verse in the volume, and only 
perhaps in four or five of the poems does the poetry reach a tone 
that lingers and returns long after the book is closed. But the little 
volume has that rare distinction in a first effort, perfect clearness of 
feeling and expression, absolute freedom from turbidity of any kind, 
and especially from the blurred egotism of so much of the modern 
verse. There is nothing that is not lucid, though there is a good 
deal which, though lucid, is not exactly transparent. Even light 
itself is sometimes a mist that isolates, instead of a medium which 
connects, and Miss Cross has now and then indulged in a vein of 
sweet and fanciful pathos which produces its effect like music, 
rather by touching closely associated and harmonizing chords, 
than by summoning up a distinct idea before the understanding. 

Perhaps, on the whole, the most beautiful of these little poems 
is that which Miss Cross has chosen to give a name to the book, 
and which she has called “ An Old Story.” Itis very simply told, 
——a mother’s recollection of her first disappointment and its results 
told to her daughter on her own engagement under somewhat like 
circumstances. But the little poem is full of true pathos, and 
contains one or two slight pictures of the kind usually called 
** idyllic,” which rest and satisfy both “ the inner eye” and the 
inner mind. Such, for instance, is the picture of the girl after the 
brain-fever caused by her desertion by her first lover is over, and 
her dark hair all shorn away, sitting at the cottage door at sunset, 
spinning ‘as if for life, too stunned to think or to feel,” when the 
shadow of her cousin Hugh falls upon the spinning wheel :— 

“For in those days I used to sit 
Spinning, outside in the air, 
I was too weak yet to work in the house, 
Or walk to the village fair. 
And as I sat spinning as if for life, 
Too stunned to think, or to feel 
(The sun, I remember, was low in the west), 
A shadew darkened the wheel— 
I did not stop, for I thought it would move, 
To pass our way there were few ; 
But the shadow remained, and I turned at last, 
And there was my cousin Hugh. 
And he was bending a look on me, 
That I shall never forget, 
It is more than thirty years since then, 
But well I can see it yet. 
I knew not what was the thought in his heart, 
But his face was transfigured, and shone, 
And his great blue eyes were filled with tears,— 
But even while I looked he was gone.” 
There is striking truth as well as beauty in the way this memory 
is recalled. ‘The girl sits in the evening sunlight, spinning mechani- 
cally in the half-petrified state of a convalescent after a great 
illness and a great sorrow, notes idly the shadow which has fallen 
on her spinning wheel, but, being in that hard, numb, mood in 
which all events seem “ grains of sterile fancy loose and dry,” is 
rather disposed to stake something inwardly to herself on the 
period of its duration, and to fix arbitrarily a moment for its 
disappearance, than to turn her eyes to what casts it. It isa 
mood in which events themselves seem nothing but shadows, and 
in which we are apt to prefer counting their shadows with 
averted eyes to facing the realities which cast them. Equally 
true, and even more beautiful, is the little picture of the evening 
when Ilugh at length melts the stony weight at her heart. He 
has asked her for a lock of the shorn hair, and she, passively 
grateful to him, and glad to be able to have anything in her power 
that will please him, has fetched it from her mother’s room. When 
she comes out again, 
“His eyes were fixed on the setting sun, 
Ilis face was pale and kind, 
Courteous and gentle the thanks he gave, 
As well I can bring to mind; 
But when he had the hair in his hand, 
He seemed to forget I was there, 
And fell to saying such sweet, strange things, 
And all to a lock of hair! 
I could not follow the words he said— 
Sometimes they seemed quite wild, 
And then I saw him kiss the hair, 
And then he sobbed like a child. 
And while I was wondering more and more, 
And thought it could hardly be true, 
That any man should be weeping thus— 
And such a strong man as Hugh— 
I seemed to wake from a woful dream, 
My spinning began to shake, 
And my heart was a heart of flesh, that swelled, 
And throbbed as though it would break. 
Then the long-gathering storm of tears 
Fell fast, but not for grief, 
As you have seen the heavy rain 
Bring the sad air relief. 
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And I could see all things clearly now, 
And by the wonderful grace 

Of God, could know and could understand, 
Not darkly, but face to face. 

Not even to you, my daughter, 
All that passed that night can I tell, 

Nor all the words that were spoken, 
Though I remember them well. 

But before the end of the evening 
I was as happy as you, 

I had wealth untold who was once s0 poor, 
And my troth was plighted to Hugh.” 


The melting of the girl’s heart at ler lover's tenderness to a lock 
of her shorn hair,—which, indeed, rouses her own sense of self-pity 
as a sort of symbol of her own former self, is very beautiful and 
natural. The little story called ‘* Nathalie” has a good deal of 
beauty of the same kind, but scarcely equal in degree. 
We have said that Miss Cross has this genuine mark of poetry 
on her best poems, that her pathos is not mere emotion, but is dis- 
tinguished from it by being bathed in an atmosphere of imagina- 
tion which makes it luminous, makes it, in fact, art. Perhaps the 
really best illustration of this is in the poem we have already 
given,—but the most striking illustrations, to extract both of 
which, however, we have hardly space,—the two cases in which 
the lyrical feeling passes most clearly into the sphere of fancy 
without losing its pathos,—are perhaps the little poetic parables 
called ** A River” and ‘The Wild Roses.” ‘The River” is a 
story told toa child who begs for one that is at any rate “ true.” 
The drift of it is contained in the French motto that heads it :— 
“Dieu Créateur pardonne a lour démence ; 
Ils s’étaient faits les échos de leurs sons, 
Ne sachant pas qu’en une chaine immense, 
Non pour nous seuls, mais pour tous nous naissons.” 
And the application of it is, that the river’s waters, instead of pour- 
ng on to the goal to which they were so eagerly hastening, are 
dammed up by art for the better irrigation of the thirsty earth, 
though not without a cry of passionate remonstrance from the 
thwarted stream :— 
“ A wilful, hoadlong river, 
That turned not to left or right, 


You might hear the passionate rushing 
Far in the silent night. 
‘** Where was it hasting, the river, 
Flowing so straight and true ? ’ 
I cannot tell you, my darling, 
For only the river knew. 
“Nay, do not smile, to the river 
It was a matter of life and death; 
To have watched it hurrying onward 
Had taken away your breath. 
‘“‘ Perchance, in depths of a far blue lake 
Its waters yearned to rest; 
Perchance the many-voiced sea had called 
The river home to his breast. 
‘‘ Whatever the dream, it might not be ; 
For they laid great stones, and hard, 
In the bed of the shining river, 
And all its purpose marred. 
* And if you had heard tho sobbing 
Of waters, the passionate moan, 
You would have thought a human heart 
Was breaking against the stone. 
* Yet now, in the thirsty meadows 
Is water enough and to spare,— 
The drooping flowers in the gardens 
Raise faces so fresh and fair! 
** Well—was it well for the river? 
You think, ‘it was better far,’— 
I cannot tell: is the trailing light 
Sweet to the falling star ? 
“ But if you had heard the sobbing 
Of waters, the passionate mozn, 
You would have thought a human heart 
Was breaking against the stone.” 


There is a true pathos here, though a pathos of fancy rather than 
of real life. And in “ The Wild Roses” there is even a deeper 
pathos of the same kind. It is a song which faintly reminds us 
of Goethe’s exquisite little song, merrier in movement but sadder 
in meaning, “ Réslein auf der Heide.” 

When Miss Cross leaves her more human subjects, and launches 
into political rhapsodies like those on ‘ Poland’ and ‘the Volun- 
teers,’ we cannot say that she stirs us at all. This is the sort of 
thing that is written to order, and the delicacy of touch which 
marks the author seems to have disappeared :— 

“ Low lies thy head, 
O thou forsaken! grieved in spirit, and not comforted, 
Thou captive, bound by cruel foes, 


Beautiful amid thy woes, 
Dreaming in thy dungeon drear, 


ee 

Thy love, and thy deliverer near, 

To heal all wounds, and calm all fear, 

But waking, find him not, nor arm, nor voice to cheer, 

Trust not in princes, or the word of kings, 

But in the power that brings 

To light all hidden things. 

Trust not in princes, or the lofty ones, 

Who for themselves, and not for thee, will scheme, 
But lean upon the love of thine own sons, 
Who bleed for thee, and dream 

But of thy destiny ; 

They die, that thou may’st seo 

The divine light of liberty !” 
That, we may safely say, will go to the heart of no one, Pole op 
Englishman, proper as the sentiments it expresses are; and eyey 
the poem on ‘ the picture of the Christian Martyr,” ‘ Moriong 
Cano,” seems to us alittle conventional. Nor, again in the strictly 
personal verses, the lines to Madame D., and others, does Miss Cros 
seem to ustoshine. [tis in dealing with real subjects when cast jy 
an imaginative framework that she passes the boundary between 
verse and poetry,—as in not only the poems we have mentioned, 
but others, like ‘‘ A Virginian’s Tale” and ** The Falcon,”—the lat. 
ter, again, half parable, half picture, where the parable gives pathos 
to the picture, and the picture luminousness to the parable. But 
it would be unreasonable in any book of poems to expect to find 
the true stamp in all. And we can truly say that even where 
Miss Cross has failed, there is no sign of false taste ; and whereshe 
has succeeded she has bathed her subject in a bright and lucid 
atmosphere, which not only stirs the fancy while we read, but 
leaves the memory grateful. 








OLD SIR DOUGLAS.* 

Tuts novel originally appeared in Macmillan’s Mugazine. Whether 
it was accepted on its merits, or because it was the work of the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton, is hardly a question for the public. We should 
say, however, on its merits; for 1t is a story very well suited to 
publication in a serial form. Incident succeeds to incident, and 
there are very many points excellently adapted for stopping 
at, so that the reader shall wish it was the first of next month, 
that he might gather up the broken threads. There are several 
exceedingly ill-behaved persons in the story, who do wrong things 
at awkward moments, and keep the good people out of their own 
till the end of the third volume. ‘There is more than one in- 
teresting villain, and there is a very pretty girl. All this is as it 
should be. It satisfies the people who buy the magazines; and, 
therefore, it probably satisfies those who sell them. 

Now, what we have said already reads as if we wished to be 
rather severe upon Mrs. Norton’s latest novel, and that is far 
from being the case. We only desire to point out that it has cer- 
tain qualities (‘‘ merits,” some people would say; ‘ faults,” we 
might be inclined to say) which cause is to be very well adapted 
for publication in a serial form. It has also some excellent points, 
which are perhaps not very likely to recommend it to the editors 
of magazines; and these points we hope to touch upon, in the 
right place. But there are some seeming defects which we can 
scarcely pass over. We might readily excuse them in a young 
and unpractised novelist. But a writer who has had the ex- 
perience of years, and to whom time should have taught all that 
time can ever teach of art, should fall into no extravagance and 
indulge in no sensation scenes. If time can teach an artist 
anything, it should teach moderation, and it should teach harmony. 
A perfect ensemble of balanced parts—that, we suppose, is what 
the artist should strive after. Glaring lights and darkest shadows 
may fascinate fora moment. But the best pictures are not all in 
yellow and black. In this latest work of hers Mrs. Norton has 
approached sensationalism. We know it is only here and there 
that she has done so; andit is only, be it remembered, to passages 
here and there that our remarks are meant to apply. Other 
writers have done far worse ; writers without one-tenth of Mrs. 
Norton’s ability, cultivation, and artistic feeling. Their sins are, 
therefore, no excuse for Mrs. Norton. 

As we are not making any general charge of sensationalism, we 
need cite no portions of the work we consider sensational. Any 
one reading Old Sir Douglas will find such portions for himself, 
and there is no use in dragging them in here; we would rather 
pass on to speak of the things we admire. 

But there is one passage which we ought to give, because it 
shows exactly one of those imperfections which ought never to 
have appeared in any book of Mrs. Norton’s. To see and avoid 
the mistake did not require a woman of genius; the most plod- 
ding writer (if he or she only understood the rudiments of the 





* Old Sir Douglas. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
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art) might, we think, have avoided it. It isa specimen of anti- 
% aa . . 
climax, to our thinking :-— 

« He turned his head towards her wiih that unutterable smile that often 
flits over dying faces. Brighter and fonder his smile could not have been 
in the days of their first love, ‘ by the broomy knowe, under the birken 
trees and perhaps his thoughts were there, even in that supreme hour. 

a3 i, except a broken ejaculation of prayer, came from him ; 


No other wore f : 
only the bystanders ‘saw a great change "—the change there is no 


describing—come over his brow. The anguish of mortal pain seemed 
to melt into peace. A great sigh escaped him, such as bursts from the 
bosom in some sudden relief from suffering, and the handsome man was 
a handsome corpse.” 

The italics are ours, but they were scarcely needed to show the 
reader that, at all events, the fine point of taste is wanting in that 
passage. ; : 

Some of the characters in Old Sir Douglas are very well drawn, 

others are somewhat shadowy and vague. Old Sir Douglas him- 
self, the middle-aged hero of the story, isa refreshing novelty. It 
js not all readers who will agree with Mrs. Norton in the praises 
of his person, and say with her, ‘there is no example of human 
beauty more perfectly picturesque than a very handsome man 
of middle age.” But Mrs. Norton is much to be commended 
for the position assigned to him in the novel. His position is so 
well maintained—he goes through his sorrows so bravely, and yet 
with such tender regret—that we shall not be surprised if the 
writer who created him sets successfully a new fashion, so that he 
may be followed by a troop of alinost more than middle-aged 
heroes of stories. The under-bred Scotchwoman whom the brother 
of Sir Douglas publicly recognizes as his wife, just before he dies, 
ia perhaps one of the truest characters in the book. Her roughness, 
her freedom of behaviour, her impetuosity, her ungoverned passion 
—ijeading on one occasion toa scene which shocked the bystanders’ 
sanse of the proprieties—are exceedingly well and truthfully brought 
out. Scotch Puritanism is not pleasantly treated in the novel, in 
the persons of its representatives. But the worst characters are 
Kenneth—who is, we opine, simply a young madman who ought 
to be under confinement—-and James Frere, one of the most 
repulsive villains of modern fiction. Old Sir Douglas is absurdly, 
it may be even unnaturally, indulgent to his nephew Kenneth. It 
is the chief flaw in hischaracter. ‘There is a third most disagree- 
able person, a young lady familiarly called ‘ Ailie,” with whom 
one could not comfortably sit in the same room, so entirely 
obnoxious is her presence, It is, perhaps, a misfortune that Mrs. 
Norton has introduced her readers to so many repulsive people ; 
but it is really much to her credit that while doing so she has yet 
maintained an interest in her story. 

For, when all the faults in Old Sir Douglas have been duly 
noticed, there does remain—and we are glad to be able to say it 
—a very readable novel, considerably above the average of the 
books that fill the shelves of sea-side circulating libraries. Old 
Sir Douglas is above most of these works in tone, and it is also 
above them in style. We are only sorry that it is not more above 
them ; for Mrs. Norton’s power is of a very different kind from 
that of Mrs. Henry Wood and her disciples in the art of fiction- 
writing. ‘There is hereditary eloquence not unfrequently notice- 
able in the pages of Old Sir Douglas; and—better far than elo- 
quence -—there is occasional thoughtfulness. The reader may take 
the following extracts as specimens of either or both. ‘They are, 
at all events, passages such as we cannot find in every novel that 
has a temporary vogue :— 

“ There is a grievous moment in the lives of many who love humbly 
and sincerely, and think little of themselves ; a moment of strange con- 
tradiction of all the previous impressions of that love; a dethroning, 
as it were, of its object. No longer better, wiser, greater than all other 
mortal creatures; no longer the infallible guide, the crown and glory of 
life ; loved still, it may be, but loved in a different way. Something 
of splendour departed, we know not where; something of security 
vanished, we know not why; such is the change that comes at such 
times. _ It comes to men in the first consciousness of their over- 
estimation of some fair syren, whose song has only lured them to the 
rocks and shoals of existence. It comes to women whose love has 
bordered on adoration, when they feel compelled to mingle pity with 
the regard they bestow on their husbands.” 


Here is the second extract :— 


“The lesser resurrections of our world are daily round us. Memories 
of good; and words of forgotten prayers; and voices of friends neg- 
lected ; and lessons of life from which we turned impatiently, as children 
from dry tasks—these all may rise again; in no spectral light, but 
clad with a saintly halo! Rise,—like the fountain in the desert that 
quenched the thirst of perishing Ishmael when all around seemed but 
barren sand; rise,—as the good thought rose in the dissolute Prodigal’s 
heart while he fed the foul swine, despairing; turning our steps back, 
like his, into that long forsaken track of peace, which shall lead at last 
to our Father's merey and the eternal pardon.” 


As a last word, let us say that our readers might do far worse 
in leisure hours than read this book of Mrs. Norton's. It has 





been, we think, somewhat overpraised in certain quarters, and so 
we have felt all the more free to treat it with absolute frankness, 
rather than with indulgence. It deserves a high place among 
novels of the second rank; but we can hardly consider it a work 
of genius; nor does it exhibit the elaborate art which sometimes 
worthily does duty for the greater gift that is denied. 





JULES SIMON’S ** WORKMAN OF EIGIIT YEARS OLD,."* 
TuHRExr ‘editions in the course of a few months of M. Jules Simon’s 
new work show the interest which it has aroused. It is perhaps 
the most striking, and with L’Ouvritre, the best of the volumes 
which he has devoted to social subjects ; at once intensely national, 
and yet of catholic value to all who know anything of the subject 
of which it treats. None but a nineteenth-century Frenchman 
probably would ever open the consideration of the subject of infant 
labour by showing “ that the first secret of the military strength 
of a people is the increase and improvement of the race.” And 
yet it is certain that some of the most painful figures 
which M. Simon quotes are only yielded by the working of 
the military organization of France, whilst, again, that same mili- 
tary organization is what gives to many of his facts their most 
painful value. Our practice of voluntary enlistment, for instance, 
only indicates the ratio of men unfit for service amongst a limited 
class of the population ; from which limited class, again, arguments 
more or less probable have to be deduced by analogy as respects 
the whole body. But the French Conscription brings up year 
after year some 325,00) men of twenty years of age, and 
shows that out of these some 109,000, or upwards of one- 
third, have to be rejected as unfit for service—more than 
18,000 for want of height, more than 30,000 for weakness 
of constitution, rickets, chest disease, more than 15,000 for 
mutilations, varicose veins, rheumatism, hernia,—more than 9,000 
for hump-back, club-foot or flat-foot, &c., &c. Again, if a pure 
Malthusian might be tempted to deem it a blessing for France 
that its population, at the present rate of increase, only doubles 
in 122 years, whilst that of England doubles in 50; that the 
number of its marriages has diminished by two-fifths in 41 years, 
but in England only by one-eighth in 70 ; even such a one must feel 
in turn the terror contained in such figures, when placed face to 
face with a plan of army reform such as that put forward last 
spring in France, which sought the means of calling under arms 
a total force of 1,232,215 men, equivalent to nearly six years’ 
growth of the healthy male population (216,000 being the figure 
of the able-bodied in the yearly contingent), and the carrying 
out of which in some modified form is one of the main objects 
of the present French session. Indeed, no elaborate report on 
French armaments could do more to convince the reader that the 
France of the Second Empire is, above all, a huge military 
machine, than this work of a civilian and ex-professor of philoso- 
phy, treating of a matter elsewhere purely ethical. Clearly, the 
question of French infant labour in 1867 is not one of humanity, 
but as the above-quoted title of M. Simon’s first chapter implies, 
of military strength. ‘To be listened to by the public which he 
addresses, a writer need not prove that it is cruel to overwork 
young children,—that has been established long ago,—but that 
overworked children will give too few men strong enough to slash 
or slay their fellow-men according to the rules of the great act of 
collective homicide,—a practical comment on ‘“ ]’Empire, c’est la 
paix,” which the abettors and admirers of Czsarism should fain 
take to heart. 

But within its characteristically French shell M. Simon’s work 
contains a kernel of sadly general truth. The French habit of 
sending infants into the country to nurse may explain the terrible 
fact to which an Englishman may well hope his country can sup- 
ply no parallel, that in the Department of Kure-et-Loir, which, 
to use M. Simon’s words, ‘ practises on a vast scale the mur- 
derous industry of nursing,” more than 95 per cent. of illegiti- 
mate children die in their first year. But when we hear 
that in our own Manchester and in Roubaix, the small Man- 
chester of Northern France, the general mortality of infants 
within the same age is equally from twenty to twenty-two 
per cent., it is difficult not to recognize at once in the figures 
the operation of a general cause, inherent in manufacturing 
industry as hitherto practised. In setting forth the mother’s 
part in the household,—the evil consequences of her absence 
from it when occupied in factory or other bread-winning 
labour elsewhere,—the growth of the child whilst entrusted 
to strangers until the time comes when he may be ad- 





* Jules Simon. L’Ouvrier de Huit Ans, Troisivme Elitton Paris: Librairie 
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mitted to the workshop, his condition when thus admitted, either 
from a home worthy of the name, or from one whence the 
mother’s care is absent, M. Simon is describing, more or less 
literally, a state of things existing in every country where 
manufacturing industry has taken root. Not less generally 
true, even in the smallest details, is his picture of the 
working of the apprenticeship system under the competi- 
tive régime; showing how the apprentice, instead of being 
really taught his trade, is too often prevented from learning 
it,—sometimes by being made a mere household or out-doors 
drudge,—more often by being set to work on some particular thing, 
which he may perhaps learn in a few months to do as wellasa 
journeyman, and on which he is kept exclusively during the whole 
whole of his time. Thus the employer by taking orders for one thing 
only, and employing one or two journeymen and twelve or fifteen 
apprentices, the latter each always occupied only on one detail, 
succeeds in getting his whole labour almost free of cost. ‘This is 
the secret of many a dishonest London fortune, as well as of 
many a Paris one; these are facts to which those amongst us 
who are at all familiar with working-class life will find scores of 
parallels in many an English trade; with, perhaps, this difference 
in the worst cases, that the name of apprenticeship is sooner dis- 
carded with us when the reality of the thing is gone. Thus it is 
at least doubtful whether the boys who in the slop cabinet trade 
in both countries spend all their time in glueing pieces of wood 
together, are known technically as anything more than ‘‘ boys” at 
the East End of London, whereas, from M. Simon’s pages, it would 
appear that in France they are still mocked with the title of 
apprentices. 

‘rom the appendix to M. Simon’s work we may see that 
French legislation, as respects infant labour, divides itself under 
two heads. <A law of March 22, 1841, which corresponds to 
the body of our Factory Acts, applies, first, to all factories, work- 
shops, &c., worked by mechanical power, or by “ continuous fire ;” 
and second, to all workshops containing more than 20 workmen. 
In these, children cannot be employed before 8 years of age, nor 
between 8 and 12 for more than 8 hours in the 24, with an inter- 
val of rest, or from 12 to 16, for more than 12 hours in the 24, 
with intervals of rest; in either case only between 5 o'clock a.m. 
and 9 p.m.; except in certain cases of accident or breakdown, 
and in certain establishments where labour must be continuous, 
reckoning in such case 2 hours as 3. Children under 12 can 
only be admitted on proof that they attend school, and must do 
so till that age, or even after that age require a certificate from 
the Mayor of their commune, stating that they have received 
‘* elementary primary instruction.” In addition to all this, the 
Government is authorized by regulation, amongst other things, | 
to extend the law to other establishments than those comprised in 
the first class, to raise the ininimum age and reduce the hours of 
labour on sanitary grounds, to determine the establishments in 


as 
been too economical to pay factory iuspectors. Hence our clumsy 
factory laws are a reality, whilst the beautiful French system 
appears to have remained, under the benevolent inspection of one 
employer by another, little better than a sham. 

The other branch of the French law of infant labour, that 
relating to apprenticeship in the smaller trades, could not 
without tediousness be contrasted with our own law on the 
same subject, which indeed is about to be profoundly modified by 
the coming into operation, on the Ist January, 1868, of the 
‘* Workshop Regulation Act.” Suffice it to say that M. Simon’s 
conclusions are by no means extreme. He does not ask for the 
present that the age of admission to large workshops be raised 
above 8, nor the hours of infant labour (i. e., under 12) reduced 
below 5} to 6, nor the hours of adult labour below 11, 
But he insists on following England’s example as respects paid 
inspection of labour, and would seemingly extend this to labour 
of all descriptions. And he dwells on the necessity of extend- 
ing a superior education amongst the labouring popula- 
tion, in the double form of what he terms professiona/ schools, 
where theoretic instruction is given of a general nature, but 
capable of special application to certain employments, and 
of special schools, aiming at specifically training pupils for 
certain definite employments—the former of which, according to 
his view, should be multiplied as much as possible, whilst the 
latter need only exist in great industrial or agricultural centres, 

It may now be added that none of M. Simon’s works hitherto 
is written with more verve and brilliancy than the present one; as 
when he tells us that the French laws have by this time rendered 
self-devotion so diflicult that ‘‘ soon we shall only be able to do 
good by way of petition,” or hits off in a word the physical 
deterioration of race in France by saying of the French soldiers, 
‘*¢'They are great heroes aud small men—and ever smaller ones.” 


r r r 7" 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
scala 

Anecdotes of the Upper Ten Thousand. By the Hon. Grantley F. 
Berkeley. Two vols. (Bentley.)—We are sorry to hear that on the 
publication of Mr. Grantley Berkeley’s former work some of his re- 
viewers attacked him personally, instead of doing legitimate service to 
his book, and some of those pretending to review him utterly perverted 
his disposition and desires, and depicted him as the reverse of what he 
is. Not that this charge is aimed against us, for we were, if anything, 
too civil in our treatment of Mr. Grantley Berkeley. But it is impossi- 
ble for us to treat his present work with any show of lenity, for a more 
preposterous piece of bookmaking was never brought to our notice. In 
tho first place, the title does not give an ideaof the contents. We doubt 
if there are any anecdotes, properly so called,in the book. The relation 
it bears to the Upper Ten Thousand is equally dubious, unless it is as a 
member of that body that Mr. Grantley Berkeley defends both Governor 





which children under sixteen are not to be employed, to forbid 
the performance by children of certain dangerous or noxious | 
operations, in the workshops where they are admitted, to “ ensure 
the maintenance” of morality and public decency in workshops, | 
&c., to ensure to children primary instruction, religious teaching, 
and the necessary conditions of health, &c. It is, moreover, 
required to establish a system of inspection. 

The law just quoted was not only in its neatness, but in its | 
scope, far in advance of English Factory legislation at the time | 


when it was enacted, and is so still to some extent. In 1841 our | 
Factory laws only extended to ‘‘cotton, woollen, worsted, hemp, 
flax, tow, linen, or silk mills or factories,” worked by mechanical 
power. It is only step by step that other branches of employ- 
ment have been brought within them, the principal of which | 
have been print works in 1845, bleach and dye works in 1860, | 
lace factories in 1861, the manufacture of earthenware, lucifer | 
matches, percussion-caps and cartridges, paper-staining and | 
fustian-cutting in 1864; lastly, by an Act of last session, a large | 
group of employments, comprising all or most of the metal trades, 
the manufacture of indiarubber and gutta percha, of paper, | 
glass, and tobacco, letter-press printing and bookbinding, as well | 
as all trade establishments within which fifty or more persons | 
are employed in any manufacturing process. ‘lhe ground covered 
by the system is thus still in some respects more restricted than 
in France, and though in the factory trades proper our hours of 
infant labour are shorter, in other branches of industry they | 
remain longer than the French. But one little fact would seem 
to have neutralized all the superiority of the French law. <A | 
Government which has never wanted money to pull down a street 
or erect an opera-house, to build ironclads or manufacture 
Chassepot rifles, to restore a Pope or set up an Emperor, has ! 





Eyre ani Governor Wall in the same breath, and proclaims that “if the 
ruffianly mob ever force their way into the Houses of Parliament, the 
bold, the spirited, the defiant Members on the floor of the House, in 
front of the Speaker's chair, will have to brain the bright author of all 
the mischief with the mace from the table.” When he looks forward 
to such a day, no doubt Mr. Grantley Berkeley regrets the hard fate which 
has banished him from the House of Commons, and left him leisure for 
literature. But his mode of compilation is perhaps his strangest feature. 
We gather from tho introduction that the book is made up of tales and 
legends which, with one exception, have beon published in the maga- 


| zines. As tales and legends which have been published in the maga- 


zines they are by no means remarkable. But Mr. Grantley Berkeley 
has adopted the curious expedient of publishing them piecemeal, and 
of throwing over the chapters of his book the charm of that success 
which attends the words “to be continued in our next.” The first 
chapter of Anecdotes of the Upper Ten Thousand is taken up with 
chat about ducks and snakes. The second is called ‘‘ Haddon Hall, 
Part I.” But at the end of that chapter we wander off to something 
wholly different, and six chapters intervene before the thread of Haddon 
Hall is taken up in Part II. The experiment is novel. We cannot say 
that it is wise. Had it been fairly carried into execution, we might 
regret that good workmanship had been wasted on a bad foundation. 
But Mr. Grantley Berkeley has spared us all such regret. 

The Legendary Ballads of England and Scotland. Compiled and 
edited by John S. Roberts. (Warne and Co.)—There are about two 
hundred ballads in this collection, and it comprises, all or nearly all, 
that are most popular and deserve to be so. The Scotch ballads 
are as well represented here as in Dr. Mackay’s or Mr. Robert 
Chambers’s collection, and the range is considerably wider, since this 
volume contains our best English ballads also. Each ballad is preceded 
by a brief introduction, and has been carefully collated by the editor, 
who states that, to the best of his judgment, he has “expunged all 
modern interpolations.” Wo think that Mr. Roberts has performed his 
task wisely and reverently, and that this book, although it will not 
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satisfy the passionate students of our ballad literature, is well adapted 


for general service. The old balladmongers, as all readers know, wrote 

jn honest, homely language for homely people. They are fino moralists, 

put their words, like those of the Old Testament, are sometimes more 
remarkable for force than refinement. There is little, however, in this 
compilation to offend the sensitiveness of an age which shrinks from 
plain speaking, but likes to break the commandments delicately, and to 
have its pictures of vico well draped and gorgeously coloured. We may 

add that the book belongs to the series of “Chandos Poets,” and is a 

well printed and handsome volume. 

Lady Bountiful's Legacy: a Book of Practical Instructions. Edited 
by John Timbs. (Griffith and Farran.)—Instead of being a single 
legacy, this book is a whole will, and Mr. Timbs’s readers are the resi- 
duary legatees. Lady Bountiful’s wealth must have been fabulous or, 
at least, it must have been invested in such a variety of ways that the 
mere enumeration of small sums gives an appearatice of vast riches. 
Every conceivable branch of housekeeping is touched upon in turn. 
Domestic habits, cookery, furniture, fires, ventilation, making preseres, 
giving dinners, choosing and employing servants, fill up a good many 
chapters. To one Lady Bountiful leaves her valuablo selections from 
Mr. Kerr’s book on “ Gentlemen's Houses.” To another she leaves her 
cuttings from the Zimes on the management of waterpipes. To another 
she gives her collection of antiquarian pickings about garden herbs and 
simples, about hospitality in the time of Queen Elizabeth and carving in 
the reign of Lady Mary Wortley-Montagu. Mr. Timbs has drawn the 
will with the verbal exhaustiveness of a genuine conveyance, and has 
left nothing to the imagination. There is much in the book that is 
curious, as, for instance, the order which was promulgated in the house- 
hold of the fifth Earl of Northumberland, and which began, “ It seemeth 
good to us and our council” that mustard should be made rightly. But 
the book contains also much that ia useful, and the invention of more 
modern times has been enlisted as well as the experience of our ancestors. 

Songs and Ballads. By John James Lonsdale. With a brief memoir. 
(Routledge.) Oswald of Deira. A Drama. By Georgiana, Lady Chatter- 
ton. (Longmans.) Zhemes and Translations. By John W. Montclair. 
(New York.)—Two or threo of the short poems in the first of these 
volumes deserve a passing word of praise. ‘ The Children’s Kingdom ” 
is really touching and pretty, though there are two lines in it which 
need elucidating. ‘“Corra Linn” and “A Midsummer Shadow ” are 
the other pieces which we had marked, but their merits are less con- 
spicuous, and the rest of the book need hardly be noticed. The picture 
of the band of children, however, setting out in the morning bright and 
happy, lingering in the forest at noon, and creeping to their journey’s 
end at midnight with tearful eyes, has a decided charm. In the third 
book on our list we may mention the “Song of the Northmen” as some- 
what picturesque. Of Lady Chatterton’s drama we cannot speak with 
any comfort, for it is impossible to know what to say about it. And we 
did not read it with much comfort, either. 

Les Comperes du Roy, Par Charles Deslys. (Hachette.)—Readers 
of Quentin Durward will be glad of the opportunity offered them by 
this story of renewing their acquaintance with Louis XI. The scenes 
in Switzerland, which comprise the battle of Morat, are spirited in the 
extreme, and the whole course of the tale carries us on with unflagging 
interest. We were going to say that there is nothing but warlike action 
throughout the book, and this, after all, is true, for the amount of love 
infused into the plot is very small, and has no effect on its development. 
The book must bo read for its animation, not for its other qualities. 

How to Male Cakes in One Hundred Different Ways. By Georgiana 
Hill, (Routledge).—Another of Miss Hill's useful and suggestive 
hundreds. Madeleine cakes, Turkish cakes, Florence cakes, Duchesses 
and Sally Lunns, Nun's cakes and bride cakes, seem to jostle one 
another, and the only complaint which can be made by a cook will be that 
the choice is embarrassing. We shall, however be glad to go through 
the whole list, and of that we give fair warning. 

What is Free Trade? By Emile Walter. (New York, Putnam ; 
London, Low, Son, and Marston.)—This is an adaptation of Bastiat’'s 
Sophismes Economiques designed for American readers. It is not 
difficult to see the transition from the order and clearness of the original 
author to the personal illustrations aud smart hits of the adapter. But 
this union of two nationalities is thoroughly successful, and will probably 
bring the French ideas home to the American mind. 

Longinus on the Subline. Translated by Thomas R. R. Stebbing, M.A. 
(Oxford: Shrimpton.)—This translation seems flowing and easy. Being 
the work of an Oxford Fellow and Tutor, it must be correct. Mr. Steb- 
bing apologizes for his presumption in appending notes, but the notes 
themselves are generally apt, though we may not always agree with 
their opinions. The ono on Mr. Swinburne (p. 39) is rather significant. 

Educational Bio's. The Christmas holidays are just the time for 
disposing of a pile of books which will be in the hands of teachers and 
their pupils in a few weeks. First of all, we have a tough-looking nut 
to crack in the shape of the Subjunctive of the Greeks and Latins, by 
Gavin Hamilton (Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd). Then comes a New 
4listory of Rome, by E. Berkley (Edinburgh, Laurie), intended for tho 
higher classes in schools, and founded mainly on Mommsen. A seventh 
edition of the Zntroductory Text-Book of Geology, and a fourth edition of 
the Advanced Text-Book of Geology, by David Page (Blackwood), lead 


us away from the dead languages, and we next take up the Standard 
Grammatical Spelling Book, one of Stevens and Hole’s school series, by 
Henry Combes and Edwin Hines (Longmans). After this, we come 
to Murby's Scripture Manuals ; the Gospel of St. Mark (Murby), 
and the Civil Service Geography, by Messrs. Spence and Gray 
(Lockwood). Our next batch is Italian, a Practical Guide to 
the Study of the Italian Language, by A. Biaggi (Williams and 
Norgato); /vercises in Idiomatic Italian, by Maria Francesca Rossetti 
(Williams and Norgate) ; and Jtalian Anecdotes, a Key to the exercises, 
by the same authoress (same publishers). The rest are French, Ecrin 
Littéraire, by Charles Henri Schneider (Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd), 
French Composition, by Alired Havet (Allan and Co.); Contes et 
Critiques Frangais recueillis des Auteurs modernes, by the Author of Amy 
Herbert (Longmans); Merrimée’s Colomba, with notes by Ernest 
Biette, Charles Cassall, and Theodore Karcher (Triibner) and French 
Pronunciation Simplified, by Ia. Nottelle (Simpkin and Marshall). 

Among other new editions and new volumes of works already in 
existence we have to acknowledge a fourth edition of Dr. Tunstall’s Bath 
Waters (Churchill); a fourth edition of Mr. Galton’s Art of Travel 
(Murray); a fifth edition of Nature and Life, sermons, by Robert 
Collyer (Boston : Fuller); a second edition of Elihu Burritt's Walk from 
London to the Land's End and Back (Low, Son, and Marston); a new 
edition of Mr. Miall's Noaconformist’s Sketch-Book (Miall); a third 
volume of Moxon's Standard Penny Readings (Moxon); Peter Parley’s 
Annual, 1868 (Darton and Co.) ; The Children’s Hour Annual (Edinburgh, 
Johnstone, Hunter, and Co.); a second edition of Barefooted Birdie, by 
T. O'T. (Saunders and Otley); a new edition of The Boys’ Own Book 
(Lockwood and Co.); and The Children’s Prize for 1867, edited by J. 
Erskine Clarke, M.A. (W. Macintosh). 
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Miller (J.), Our Dispensation, or the Place we Oceupy in Divine History, royal 
16mo. (Jackson and Walford) 2 6 
Nares (Commander), Seamanship, 4th edition, revised, 8vo — .......+. (Longman) 21 
Neligan’s Medicines, their Uses and Modes of Administration, by R. Mac 
namara, 7th ed, 8VO .......ee --(Fannin) 18 0 
Nellie Netterville; or, One of the Transplanted, 12m 0 ...........c.ceeeeeeeeee (Burns) 5 0 











Newhouse (S.), the Trapper’s Guide, Hints on Life inthe Woods, 8vo (Triibner) 10 6 
Newman (J. H.), Verses on Various Occasions, 12mo (Burns) 5 0 
Niven (W.), Plain Sermons for Perilous Times, feap 8v0 ............ (Hatchard) 3 6 

....(Broom) 16 


Occasional Papers, by C. H. M., feap Svo. eve 
Orridge, some Account of the Citizens of London and their Rulers, 8vo...(Tegg) 10 6 
Patterson (R. H.), Railway Finance, cr 8vo ....... ....(W, Blackwood) 2 6 
Pearson, History of England during Early ¢ 8 (Bell and Daldy) 30 0 
















Plain Papers on Subjects of Present Necessity, &e., L2M0 ...........00000++ (Broom) 20 
Pretty Page Scrap-Book, with Pictures and Rhymes, 4to ...... (Ward and Lock) 3 6 
Report of Artizans’ Committee on Paris Exhibition, 8vo,jbds,..(Bell and Daldy) 2 6 
Report of Church Congress at Wolverhampton, 1867, 8vo, swd......Macmillan) 3 6 
Rogers (C.), Our Eternal Destiny; Heaven or Hell, feap 8vo ...(Houlston) 3 6 
Rugby School Register from 1675 to 1867, SVO ..........ceceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees (Billington) 0 


Safes (The), Challenge Contest at the International Exhibition, 8vo ...(Tinsley) 
Scully (W.), Brazil, its Provinces and Chief Cities, new ed, er 8vo_...(Triibner) 







HS et ma a et ne Oo 
= 


Selection of Psalm and Hymn Tunes for Harmonium, small folio...(Hamilton) H 
Sewell (Mrs,), Homely Ballads and Stories in Verse, packet 1... ..-(Jarrold) 0 
Stewart (D.), Outlines of Moral Philosophy, new ed, 12mo ..,..... (Allan) 0 
Taylor, Memories of some Contemporary Poets, with selections...... (Longman) 5 0 
Weale’s Series, Burnell’s Hydraulic Engineering, new ed, 12mo cloth (Virtue) 3 0 
Weale’s Series, Hoare’s Slide-Rule and How to Use it, 12mo, cloth, swd(Virtue) 3 0 
Westwood (T.), The Quest of the Suncgreall, and other Poems ...(J. R. Smith) 5 0 


Whittingham (Sir S. F.), Memoirs of the Services of, ed by his Son (Longman) 18 0 
De Burgh (W.), Elements of International Law, 8vo - ...(Longman) 

Sherborne (F.), The Church of England from a New Poi w( Longman) 
Guesdon (P.), A French Examination Handbook, 8¥0........c.csseeeeeees (Longman) 
Goulburn (EF. M., Short Devotional Forms, 3rd ed, l6m (Rivington) 
Catena Classicorum; Sophocles, Ajax, edited by R. C, Jebb, er 8vo (Rivington) 
Cox (H.), Ancient Parliamentary Elections, 8V0  .......cccecceeeseesenees (Longman) 
Riddle and Arnold's Critical English Latin Lexicon, new ed, 8vo ...(Longman) 2 
Ebden (J. C.), English-Latin Dictionary for Schools, sq 8vo, new ed (Longman) 
Slater's Sententiw Chronologice, enlarged by Sewell, new ed, 12mo (Longman) 





-_ 
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Coste oom 








Hewes EEPERS.—Go to the PEOPLE’S MARKET. 








pay MEN.—Send to the PEOPLE'S MARKET. 





JEOPLE'S MARKET, 272 Whitechapel Road, London. 
The public supplied with good butchers’ meat, grocery, &., &c., at reason- 
able prices. Orders with remittances promptly executed, Cheques and Post-OMece 
orders to be made payable to Wa. E. WHITTINGHAM, crossed “ London and 
Westminster Bank.” 
Present prices :— 

Legs or Saddles of Mutton 63d to 7d Ib | Bacon 
SHOUTS  ........eceeeeereeeseeeeres 64d per lh | New Seas 
HAM ...ccccccocesveecessores Sidto lod ,, 
TEA: packets of 7lb., 141b., and 28lb, delivered free within 10 miles of the market, 
Chests of about 90Ib. delivered free to any Railway Station in England, or by 
steamer to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, Aberdeen, Dublin, Cork, Waterford, 
Wexford, Londonderry, or Belfast. Booking Offices have been opened near the 
following Railways :—North London, 6 Broad street buildings; Great Eastern, 











7 Commercial street ; 14 St. Swithin's lane; where orders received up to 10.15 a.m., 
will be ready for delivery after 3.45 p.m. Deposit accounts opened with families at 


a distance on receipt of not less than £5, against which all orders will be punctually 
executed up to the amount standing to the cred t. 
ditch, guarantee Depositurs’ accounts, 


J. McCALL and CO., of Hound: - 
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ARM, DRY, and COMFORTABLE. Heated 
Miles of Hot- Water TT. the Crystal Palace, 
with its brilliant and unrivalled decorations, and wit 
its abundant and varied amusements is the 
ONE PLACE for a CHILDREN’S TREAT. 
Note. —Speci l arrangements for reserved seats made 
for large parties of children and schools. 


rNUEATRE ROY AL, 
q GARDEN. 
Under the seeorige 5 ment of Mr. 
On Monday next 
Faree THE 3008 
After which (at ¢ 
CHRISTMAS PAN 
WOOD: or, HARLEQ 
MERRY MEN. Ch 


bye +5 PALACE.—NEXT WEEK. 














COVENT 
JOHN RUSSELL. 
the wot 1! 


Luie 





nd d uring the week 
‘WITT THE 








GOLDEN 
the GRAND COMIC 
HE BAGES IN 









ers by Messrs 2 Clarke, J. D. 











Stoyle, Lingham, Fred, Payne, and W. fi. 1. Payne; Mes- 
daines Amy Sheridan, velly ih rris, Florence 
Eveleigh, and M. Marsha Harle« quin, Mr. Fred, 

’ -antaloon, Mr. Paul 





Columbine, Madame | Esta; 
and Clown, Mr. Harry Payne. 
ice at 7 and terminate at LL. 
stalls, 3s and 2s; pit, 23 6d; gallery, 1s. 
is open from 10 till 5. 

Morning performances every Wednesday 
day at 2 o'clock. Children under Twel 
the Morning Performances—on payment at 
only—at half price. 


fig rine ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

Sule Lessee and Manager, Mr. F, B, Chatterton.— 
ning Performance of the Pantomime on Wednesday 
xt, and every Wednesday and Saturday until 
Fe D, 15. On Wednesday Morning next, January 
15, the Boys of the Royal Caledonian School, with their 
band and pipers, w ill attend. Children and schools 
admitied at reduced prices to the following parts of the 
theatre :—Stalls, dress e¢ ire le, and first circle, for 
Morning Performance only.—On Monday, Jan. 13, and 
during the weck, will be performe: d HONEYDOVE'S 
TROUBLE After re h the Grand Christmas Pan- 
tomime, written by E. L. Blanchard, Exq., entitled FAW 
FEE FO FUM; or, Teer Jack the Giant-Killer. 
The scenery by Mr. William Beverley. The charac- 
ters in the opening: Miss Poole, Mesdames Edith 
Stuart, Kate Harfleur, and Malle. Anais Tourneur, pre- 





Amphitheatre 
The Box Office 


and Satur- 
tdmitted to 
the doors 





















mitre danseuse; Mr. Joseph Irving, Messrs. Moreland, 
J. B. Johnstone, Masters E. Lewis, F. Charles, F. Rus- 





In the Ha lequinade 
Harry Boleno, 
clowns; Messrs 


sell, and Master Percy Roselle. 
(forming a treble company), Messrs. 
Charles Lauri, and Tom Dot, . 
Morris, and Master Russell, pantaluons ; Messrs, 








Barnes, 
Cormack, 8. Saville, and Al » Harlequins ; Messrs. 
Sidney and Jelina, sprites; Madlles. Fanny Lauri, 


Adtle Marion, and Eugénie Valckenaere, columbines, 
The Juvenile Christy's Minstrels; Majilton the Gro- 
tesque ; and the celebrated Skaters, Madame Fredreka 
and Mr, Elliott. The whole produced under the 
immediate direction of Mr. Edward Stirling. 

Private boxes, one, two, three, four, and five guineas; 
stalls, 78; dress circle, 5s; first circle, 4s; balcony 
seats, 3s; pit, 2s; lower gallery, Is; upper gallery, 6d. 
No half-price. Box office open from ten to five daily. 
Doors open at half-past six, the performance to com- 
mence at seven o'clock. 


| OYAL POLYTECHNIC— 
This amaaing shilling’s-worth attended by large 
and distinguished audiences. 


XY USTAVE DORE’S GREAT PAINT- 
INGS are now on Exhibition at the EGYPTIAN 
HALL, Piccadiliy. Open daily from 11 a.m. till 8 p.m. 
Admission, One Shilling; season tickets, available for 
three months, 5s. 


NHANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
J ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MODERATOR LAMPs, in Bronze, Ormotu, 
China, and Glass. STATUETTES in Parian, Vuses, and 
ether Ornaments, in a Show-Room erected expressly 
for these articles, 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &e. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures, 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Pr its, 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
euted, 
LONDON—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad 
street.—Established 1807. 


SO: AP, OIL, and CA 
DEPOT. 
HOUSEHOLD SOAPS, dry and fit for use, railway 
carriage free, and no charge for the case if one cwt. 
rds be taken at one time. 
ndles and Oil, best quality, at low pr 
Railway carriage paid on all goods of C3 v 
Also City Agents for CROSSE and BLACKWE 
unequalled PICKLES, SAUCES, aud PRESE 
FRUITS. 
Priced Lists sent upon application, 
WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 
Parveyors to the Royal Paluces and House of Lords, 
16 BISHOPSGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


\ R. HOWARD, SURGEO X- 
pi DENTIST, 52 Ficet street, has introduced an 
TIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL 
TH, tixed without SPRINGS, wi ires or ligatures, 
ey so perfectly resemble the natur, eth as not tobe 
distinguished from the originals by the ciusest obser 
they will never change colour or decay, an 
found superior to : tecth ever before 
method does not require extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, oe will support and pr i 
that are louse, and is guarantee d_ to restor 
aud mastication. Decayed teeth stopped z 
souad and useful in mastication. 























(uy so ANDL! 









































fe ren dered 


IN HOOD AND HIS | 


H. J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 


Queen, Royal Fatniiy, and tie Courts of Europe. 
London— < 





{114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street; and 
(22 Cornhill. 
Manchester—1l0 Mosley street. 
Liverpool—50 Bold street. 

Messrs. NICOLL’S CURRENT LIST of PRICES. 

For GENTL : 
Evening Dress Coats, wy 
Surtout Frock 
Trousers...... 










30 











tENTLEMEN, 
26 ) 80 
10 220 5 30 
Sailor's Dress ....... - 50 ,115¢0..3 30 
THE | er “ara Vest, and Trouser 
3 2126...3 30 








ume in proportion to 


£4 40 ...£6 


‘Riding Habits .. 60 
1116...2 20 


Pantalon de Chass« 
Travelling Dres 


eas £3 110” 
Jacket 





New Registered Cloak...... 
Waterproof Tweed do...... : 3@ 
SPECIALITIES for tae WINTER. —Sor ¢ Gentlemen.—- 
> Overcoats of mi <v vd und treble Devon and 
Melton waterproof cloths. 
SPECIALITIES for the W IN TE it.—For Gentlemen.— 
In Morning aud Evening Suits fur Full Dress, 
and other purposes, 
SPECIALITIES for the WINTER. 
In Overcouts for the Promenade or Demi- 
Dress, of light, warm, fine, soft cloths, lined 
throughout with silk, quilted on swan’s down, 
SPECIAL TITIES for the WINTER.—In Dress Suits for 





—For Gentlemen.— 


Boys. 
SPECIALIT IE S for the WINTER.—In Dress Knicker- 
bocker Suits for Boys 
SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Sailor's Dress 
for Boys, 
SPECIALBIIES for the WINTER.—In Overcoats for 
Boys. 
For LADIES.—SPECIALITIES in Serge and Cloth 
Costumes, Jackets, Coats, Cloaks, &c, ‘ 
Superior Dress for immediate use, or made to mea- 
sure ut a few hours’ notice, 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers, 

















pe PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs, Elkington and Co., is beyond all comparison 
the very best ariicie next to sterling silver that can be 
employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by 
no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
fluish and durability, as follows :— 





















ee. | od 
aS cq 23 
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= = es SPE 
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12 Table Fork3...........0.000+¢| 02 002 402100 
12 Table Spoons ... wore 02 40210 
12 Dessert Forks . 011201150 
12 Dessert Spoons 011261150 
12 Tea Spoons ....... Ol 201 50 
6 Egg Spoons, g 00 12 00 18 6 
2 Sauce Ladles 00 800 90 


001000110 
00 400 46 
1 00 200 28 
2 69 360 40 
401 10 OLWoOLWO 
260 400 560 60 
10 00 12 00 160017 0 
330 460 460 50 
Total.... £9 19 912 9 613 9 614173 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An 
oak chest to contein the above, and a relative number 
of knives. &., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish 
Covers, and Corner Dishes, Craet and Liqueur Frames. 
&e., at proportionate prices, All kinds of replating 
done by the patent process, 


ages S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING [LRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, sends a CATA- 


LOGUE gratis and post-paid, It contaias upwards of 
600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 


1 Gravy Spoon . ee 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bow]s...!0 3 4/0 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt wil. 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs...... ) 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers 
1 Butter Knife 
1 Soup Ladle 
1 Sugar Sift 

























Sterling Siiver and Electro-Piate, 
Nick 
rit 





Silver and 
Metal Goods, 


- HH t-Water Dishes, 













id Candelabra, 
Hy viene Toilet Ware, 
Tron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Bedding and Bed-Hangings, 
m Cabinet Furniture, 
rurnery Goods, é 
With List of Prices and Pians of the Twenty large 
Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 
# Newman street; 4, 4, aud 6 Perry's 1 lace; and 1 
Newman yard, Loudon. 


‘4 EE’PIL—Mr. WARD, Senior, M.D., 
188 Oxford street, respectfully intimates that over 
20 years’ practical experience enables him to insert 
Artificial Tecth without the least pain, on the most im- 
proved and scientific principles, whereby a correct arti- 
culation, * fect ma stie ation, and a tirm attachment to 
he mout ng detection, without any 
injurious or wasightiy wires, Artificial tooth on vuleanite, 
from 3s 6d, complete set, from £4; on platinized silver, 
7s 6d, complete set, from £6; on platina, 10s, complete 
set, £9; on gold, from 15s, complete set, from £12. 


















N.B.—Practical dentist to the profession mauy years. 





52 Fleet street.—At home from 10 till 5, 


LAZEN BY and SON beg to dees 
K nt yp 
e attention to the following Price List of Win 
per dom 
248, 303 


— Tn 


Creee—4 tood dinner wines 
Fine wines, pale or golden, 
Am onti iNado and Manzanill 
Vino de Pasto, a full, dry wine. 
Ports—Crusted _— 
— newly bottled 
Clarets—Pure sound wine 
— Fine, with bouquet 
Champagnes—Light and flue dry win 
pints, 208, 30s 
_ First Brands, a 
28: pints : 
Cognac Brandies—Old, Pale. & Brown, 48s, 6 
The bottles are included int y 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirit anc ort 
E, LAZENBY and SON have 
in the Wine Trade, 
customers for good sound Wines 
and laid down a la and carefu 
which their numerous Foreign connectior ve enabled 
| them to do to great advantage, Their cellars are now 
open for inspection, and lists of prices and samples of 
| wines will be fi “pet “d if desired, 
E. LAZENBY and SON, Wine Merchants, 6 
street, Portman square, London, W. 


~ DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
,INAHAN’S LL W HISKY.— 























Is of all kinds, 


en induce (ito embark 
by the numerous inquiries of their 
id hs uve 





imported 
scted Stock, 




















Edwards 








This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mello Ww. delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 


the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded * Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


; MAYFAIR SHERRY, 
ver Dozen. Fit for a gentleman's ta Bottles 
and cases included. Terne Jash, prepaid. st Orders 
payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge, 
CHARLES WARD and SON 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street 
, ir, W., London. 








at 36s 











 LAZEN BY ana SON’S PIC KLES, 
{, SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZE NBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled ia 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufactur at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards strect, Portman 
square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottie bears 
the well known label, signed zabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers, 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists. 
men. 














te 





and Oil- 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 

N° RCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 

This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 

“THE NLY GOOD SAUCE,” 


is prepared solely by LEA and PERRINS, 


The public are respectfully cautioned again-t worth- 
less imitations, and should see that LEA and PERRINS 
names are on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 


ASK FOR “« LEA AND PERRINS’” SAUCE, 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors 
Worcester: ROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally, 


la LEAR COMPLE XIONS 
J for all who use the * United Service” Soap Tablet, 
which also imparts a delicious fragrance. 
Manufactured by J. C. and J. FIELD, 
Patentees of the Self-Fitting Cand 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian War 
and others, 
*,* Use no other.—Sce name on each tablet. 
J] OLLOWAY’S PILLS— 
The dark and dreary days of winter depress the 
mind and disorder the body—to the former condition 
occupation yields the best relief, for the letter state 
Holloway’s Pills are safe and certain remecies. They 
cleanse the blood from every taint, the body from every 
noxious matter, and exert such a general 
upon the system, that indigestion, 
ache, dimness of sight, 
nervousness disappear under their influence. 
Pills may be relied upon by both sexes under ai! climates 
and circimstances. As a family medicine they are 
invaluable, because they may be fearlessly administered 
the moment pain or indisposition is perceived, and thus 
avert a long illness and its many annoyances 


oo LIVER O1L.—Pale Newfoundland. 


Messrs. C 








housemen, 
























Testimonials as to its purity and genuineness 
ed from the following eminent physi- 
cians :—Professor Taylor, AMD., &e., : Dr. Seott, 
M.D., L -R.C.P.. PL. S., &e.; Dr. Edwin Puyne, M.D., 
.P. S., &.. &e, Just imported by 

KE ATING and CO., 79 St. Paul's Churchyard, 
In imperial half-pints, ls 6d; pints, 2s 9d; quarts, 





have been ree 


aa 











Filling, 2s 6d; best. 5s, Old sets retitted orallowed for, 


Testimonials undeniable, Consultation free. 


5s; five pints, 11s. 


Jan 
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EBENTU RES at 5, 54, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON ¢ ‘OMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Caz ital, £750,000, 
DmmecTors, 
WFORD AoLA AND. Esq., Chairman. 
one snry Pelham | Duncan James Kay, Esq. 





wy 7 Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Boy cicorge Gord lon.Esq.| P. F. Robertson, Esq., 
i ree Ireland, Esq. M.P. 

” Manager—C. J. BRAINE, Esq. 


Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
following terms, viz.. for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
oo 5}. 3 and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent. 
num. 
Mplicati ns for particulars to be made at the office of 
Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
tren By onder, —R, A. CAMERON, Secretazy. 


VIAL INVESTMENTS. 


OLON 
»CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
Tae » in Ceylon and Mauri- 


t estments on Mor 
ae no without their gu itee, as may be desired, 
further partic ulars a; pplic ‘ation to be made at the 
office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad treet, London, By order, " ‘ 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


TNITED STATE 5/20 and 10/40 
U BONDS at present pr ices pay over 8 per cent. 
7 per cent. per anntun, respectively. Messrs. 
and DING, KEITH, and Co., American Bankers and 
Verchants, 80 Lombard street, London, buy and ¢cll 
orexchange these bonds for any others, or others for 
these, at the current rates of the day, charging one com- 
mission only for exchange; and cash the Coupons on 
American Bonds and Stocks. Further particulars anda 
Srnopsis of Acts authorizing these loans, also Pamphlet 
oa Bonds, by post or on application. 


ELDING, KEITH, and CO., American 
Bankers and Merchants, 80 Lombard strect, 
Jondon, issue Bills of Exchange, payable in currency 
or gold, in any part of the United States; make collec- 
tions of Drafts or Accounts; purchase American Pro- 
ducts, and receive Consignments suitable for American 
markets, on Commission, 


Nf ORTGAGES.—Sums of any amount, 
4 
























ranging from £200 to £50,000, ready to be 
13 periods at from 4 to 6 per cent., 
hold or leasehold property. 

{LLISS and MARCHANT, Public 
's lane, Cannon street, E.C 






advanced for vi 
on mortgage of f 

Apply to Messrs. 
Accountants, 6 Martin 


\ ORTGAGE MONEYS. —-HENRY 

SALTER and COMPANY, Mortgage Brokers, 
]l Paneras lane, E.C., respectfully invite communica- 
tions from Landowners and others desirous of arrang- 
ing Mortgages, or consolidating and reducing rate of 
interest on those now existing, for which the present 
time is specially favourable. Every information 
promptly afforded. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
4) COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected. Apply at the Royal 
Bank of Scotland, National Bank, Ireland, and at the 
Company's Offices, 54 Old Broad street, London, E.C, 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 











ue Live LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 7 Cornhill; and 
Charing Cross, conden, 

The Invested Funds now amount to £3,.254,334, the 
Fire Revenue to £818,055, and that of the Life to 
£254,397. 

The moderate rates of Premium, with a guaranteed 
fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, and 
their value as SPECLAL SECURITIES to third parties, 
render them particularly advantageous. Whole-world 
leave is granted on reasonable terms, and claims are 
paid thirty days after admission. 

JOHN ATKINS, 

JARQUETS SOLIDAIRES.— 


HOWARD bay SON'S PATENT PARQUET 
FLOORS and BORDERIN S, for rooms, halls, &c., 


Resident Secretary. 








being manufactured by improved steam machinery, are 

laid complete, 

stand perfectly. 
26 ant 


at less cost than Turkey carpets, and 
Samples at 
7 Berners at street et London, w. 





TASH ood JOY CE’S PATE N T, for 
Airing, Dryimg, and Warming Shops, "Halls, 
Charch Pews, Conservatories, and all other places, price 
from 12s 6d to Six Guineas, Stoves made expressly for 
Greenhouses and Conservatories, to burn all winter if 
required, by filling up with fuel every twelve hours, 
giving any amount of heat, large or small, by a simple 
arrangement of regulators. 

PATENT FUEL for the Stoves in bags and sacks, 
4 6d and 9s, only genuine with name, address, and 
teal on ihe bag and sack, Prospectus post free. 
SWAN NASH, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 
+93 Oxford street, and Juyce’s Stove Depot, 119 New- 
ate street, London, 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





The LARGEST LIFE OFFICE in INDIA, 


eo T LIFE ASSURANCE 
i COMPANY. 
Established 1838, for the Assurance of Lives, and for 
granting Annuities and Endowments. 
Capital—£500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of 500 
Shareholders. 
Chief Office—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.; with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay; also in Ceylon and China; and Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom and Her Majesty's 
Indian Empire, and in most of the principal towns 
on the Continent of Europe. 
—— TORS, 
Villiam Beattie, oe D. 
be ter Hood, Esq., LD. 
Jasper Wilson — Esq. 
George Goldsmith Kirby, Esq., Managing Director. 
E _— Vansittart Neale, Esq. 
Dr. James Nichols, M.R.C.P. 
Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, C.B. 
Wm, Page Thomas Phillips, Esq. 
Dr. Thomas Stevenson, L.R.C.P.. F.S.A, 
Robert Whitworth, Esq. 
Director of Indian Business—P. M. Tait, Esq.. F.S.S. 
Depertment of Medical Statistics—Wi u Farr, Esq., 
M.D., F.R.S., General Register Office. 
Consulting Aetuary—Arthur Seratehley, Esq, M.A. 
Secretary of the Company—Frank Easum, Esq. 
HOME BUSINESS. 
Annual Premium Income exceeds 





£225,000 





Claims paid exceed ............ . 3,000,000 
INDIAN BUSINE 
Annual Premium Income exceeds ee 000 





2,100,000 
AND THE EAST. 


Claims paid exceed., 
MANAGEMENT IN INDIA 
CALCUTTA. 

Directors of the —— Branch, 
S. A. Apcar, Esq. (Messrs, Apear and Co.), Merchant. 

W. Blacker, Esq., Merchant. 

A. M. Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Pe ace. 

F. G, oor! Esq. (Atkinson, Tilton and Co.), 
Merchant. Vice-President of the Bengal Chamber of 
tenes 

F. J. Fergusson, Esq. 
Fergusson), Solicitor. 

Manackjee Rustumjee, Esq., Merchant. 

Manager of Eastern Branches—C, H. Ogbourne, Esq., 

PSS. 





(Berners, Sanderson, and 





MADRAS. 
Board of Management. 
F. H. Henslowe, Esq., Manager Madras Irrigation Com- 


pany. 
Soin M-Iver, Esq., Seeretary and Treasurer Bank of 
Madras. 


John Miller, Esq.. "i teneral. 

D. H. Paterson, Esq., FRAC 

Secretary to Branch cathall larence L. O'Brien, Esq. 

BomBAY. 
Board of Management. 

H. E. Astley, Eeq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant. 

William Loudon, Esq., Administrator-General. 

Samuel McCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 

The Hon, Framjee Nusserwanjee Patel, 
Council. 

Agents—Messrs, Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants. 

Secretary to Branch Board—D. M. Slater, Esq. 

Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs. George Wall and 
Co., Merchants, Colombo, 

Managing Agents in Chiua—Messrs. Augustine Heard 
and Co., Merchants, Hong Kong. 

With upwerds of One Hundred Agencies at Up-Country 
Stations in India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 
China. 

RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the public beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, has, in about twelve years, 
issued Policies assuring Rs. 5,98,45,364, or nearly Six 
Millions sterling. This is ample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 
pany for India, It is estimated that the local New 
Business of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
other European Offices in India put together. 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
United Uncovenanted Service, Agta Savings, Mussoorie 
Savings, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 
Banks. 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head oflices 
as above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this 
country or in India. 

7 Waterloo place, London, 8.W. 


‘tor HL AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge street, 
Blackfriars, E.C. 

The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 

The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1867. 

Firs DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks, 

LirE DEPARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1866)—£1,126,541. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 


{IX POUNDS PER WEEK 
s while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 
£6 5s to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 


Member of 


1/1/68. 











hill, and 10 Regent street, 
W. J. VLAN, Secretary. 





TATIONAL CONFERENCE on 
EDUCATION, TOWN HALL, MANCHESTER, 
15th and 16th January, 1868. 
PRESIDENTS. 
The Right Hon. Il. A. BRUCE, MP. 
W. E. FORSTER, Esq., MP. 

The Conference will be open to delegates of localities 
and public bodies who are favourabie to a National sys- 
tem of primary instruction supported by local rates and 
under local administration. 

The business of the tirst day will be to discuss the 
principles of the Bill introduced last session by the 
Right Hon. H. A. Bruce, W. E. Forster, Esq., and the 
Hon. A. Egerton, M.P., together with any desirable 
modifications of the rules of the Committee of Council. 

The business of the second day will be to discuss 
clauses proposed to be moved for in committee by 
Thos. Bazley, Esq., M.P., giving power to school com- 
mittees to compel the attendance of neglected children. 

Further information may be had on application to 
Mr. THOS. BROWNING, Secretary of the Conference 
Committee, York Chamber, Manchester. 


YEOLOGY: KING'S COLLEGE, 
LONDON.—PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S., 

will commence a COURSE of LECTURES on GEOLOGY 
on FRIDAY, JANUARY 24, at 9 am. They will be 
continued ou each succeeding Wednesday and Friday 
at the same hour, <A shorter course will also be given 
on Thursday evenings from 8 to 9, First Lecture, 
January 23, Text-Book, Lyeil’s “ Elements of Geology.” 
Professor Tennant accompanies his students to the 
Public Museums, and = -_ of Geological interest 





in the country. . JELF, D.D., Principal. 
UNIOR ATHENEUM— 


6 NOTICE is Hereby Given, that an Extraordinary 
General Meeting of the Members will be held in the 
CLUB HOUSE on TUESDAY, the 28th JANUARY, at 
3 o'clock, p.m., for the purpose of nominating a New 
Committee, according to Rule XV.; of amending the 
Rules; and of receiving a Report from the present 
Committee, recommending the purchase of Freehold 
Premises now for sale, for the future Club House, 
By order of the Committee, 
GEORGE R. WRIGHT, F.S.A., Secretary. 
29 King street, St. James's square, 











NTOTICE o E of REMOVAL.—TOULMIN 

and GALE, Dressing-Case Makers, of Sise lane 

and Bucklersbury, are REMOVING to: their NEW 

PREMISES, 85 and 86 CHEAPSIDE, near the Poultry 
West-End Establishment, 7 New Bond street. 


typ TRUNKS for INDIA.— 

Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and ‘GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Straud, London, 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 














The French Penny “ Bordeaux ” and the Three- 
penny “ Havannah” specially recommended. 
109 Strand, WC. R. SMITH, Manager. 


PARTRIDGE +E AND coo PER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
— PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 4*, 5s, and 6s per 


aT 
ENVE —— Cream or Blue, 4s 6d, 
63 6d per 1 
The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 
Is per 100, 
STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s 6d per ream, 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream 
BLACK-BORDE wad ENVELOPES, Is per 100— 
Super thick qualit 
TINTED LIN ED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for Is 6d. 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s ; 
three letters from 7s. Business or Address Dies from 4s 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s per ream; Ruled, ditto, 


4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 
liberal terms, GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 
paper, 40 pages, 2s per doz. 

ILLUSTRATED PRIC i LIST of Inkstands, Despatch 
Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing 
Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free. 

Established 1841. 


VONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 

) Centre of Rooms, to form two settees and two 
easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto 
Only of FILMER and SON'S, Upholsterers, 31 
Oxford stre W. Factory 34 
An illustrated ( ‘atalugue post 


5s 6d, and 





man, 
and 32 Berners street, 
and 35 Charles street. 
free, 








SEW ING MACHINES. 
W. Y F. THOMAS and CO. 





pue CELEBRATED * No. 2,” £10. 
pyaeeee IC MACHINES, from £5 ds. 
LL LOCK-STITCH. WORK ALIKE 


on BOTH SIDES. Catalogues seut free. 
F. THOMAS and CO., 1 and 2, 
CHEAPSIDE, and REGENT CIRCUS 
OXFORD STREET. 














THE SPECTATOR. 


(January 11, 186g 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Spiritual Wives, B By W. Hep- 


WorTH Dixon, Author of “ New America.” 2 vols. 
8vo, with Portra‘t of the Author, engraved by W. 
Holl. [January 15, 


. 

The Life and Correspondence of 
THOMAS SLINGSBY DUNCOMBE. late M.P. for 
Finsbury. By his Son, Tuomas H. DUNCOMBE, 
2 vols, 8vo, with Portrait, 30s. 

“These yolumes contain much racy anecdote, and 
some startling disclosures which will ruffle politicians, 
Mr. Duneombe's si ingular career is ably handled by his 
only child, He telis us much that the world did not 
know concerning his remarkable sire."—A thenewn, 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1868, Under the e 1 patronage of Rer 
Majesty, and corr ' the Nobility. 37th 
Edition, Now ready. rT vol. royal 8vo, with the Arms 
beautifully engraved, 31s 6d, bound, gilt edges. 
“A work of great value. The most faithful record 
‘we possess of the aristocracy of the day.”"—/ost, 


Through Spain to the Sahara. 
By MATILDA BETHAM Epwirps, Author of “ 
Winter with the Swaliows,” &. 1 vol. 8vo, wits 
Illustrations, 15s, 

“ Miss Edwards's sketches are lively and original, and 
wher volume supplies pleasant reading "—.Athenevun. 


Under the Palms in Algeria and 








TUNIS. By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 2 vols, 
post 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. 

Cheap Edition of Agnes. By 
Mrs, OLIPHANT, forming the New Volume of “ Hurst 


and Blackett’s Standard Library.” 
Tenniel, 5s, bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Jeanie’s Quiet Life. By the | 


Author of “St. Olave’s,*&e. 3 vols. 


A Hero’s Work. By Mrs. Duffus 


HARDY. 3 vols 

“Mrs, Hardy has written so well that her book will 
please a numerous class of readers who like to be 
addressed by a woman of kindness, good sense, and 
refinement.”—Times, Dec. 26. 

“A powerful, interesting novel."—Athen eum. 

“ This story is a good one well told. From one end 
to the other it fixes attention.\—/Pa!! Mall Gazette, 


. 
a 
Guild Court. By George Mac- 
DoNALD, M.A., Author of » Alee Fords,” &e. 
“This hook is one full of the finest morality and of 
rare merit."—/a!l Ma'l Gazette. 
“A very entertaining sto abounding with whole- 
some interest and wise counsel.”"—.1 then.cum, 


Old Sir Douglas. By the Hon. 


Mrs. NorTON, Second Edition. 3 vols. 

“There is scarcely a chapter that could have been 
written by a common-plice person, and the author's 
reflections are always worth reading. The incidents 
are powerfully and picturesquely told."—7Zimes, 

W e 


Love's Sacrifice. By Mrs 
GREY. 3 vols, 

“To praise such a bo & as this would be superfluons 
containing, as it does, every element of interest, deve- 
loped by a well practised hand that ornaments all it 
touches."—United Service Magazine. 


Illustrated by 














THE BEST NEW YEAR'S GIF T FOR AB 


The UNITED STATES’ CONSTITUTION. 
Now ready, post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


JFQIGHTY YEARS of REPUBLICAN 
“4 GOVERNMENT in the UNITED STATES, By 


Lovis J. JENNINGS. 

“So far as this volume represents original researches 
into the Constitutional history of the United States, and 
personal impressions of Democratic Government as it 
is there carried out, it possesses a very high value as 
the testimony of an independent and experienced 
observer with special opportunities of information.”— 
Times. 

“In brief. this volume will serve to make clear to the 
general public what has long been evident to those who 
had not taken their estimate of men and things at 
second-hand—that ignorance of facts has had quite as 
much to do with the admiration of America expressed 
by a few ardent sympathizers as with the anti Ameri- 
ean prejudices still prevalent among the majority « 
Englishmen.”"—Saturday Kevier. 

“Mr. Jennings’ able and impartial re 
American Constitution and Government.” 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


jew of th 
Economist, 








Sir CHANLES BARRY and Mr. PUGIN. 
Next week, Syo, 
WE ARCHITECT of 
PALACE at W ee 
Statements of Mr, E. Pugin. By 
D.D., Prine ipal of ¢ tel enham ¢ ‘ollege, and Author ¢ 
the “ Memoir of the late Sir Charles Barry, R.A. 


JouN Murray, Albemarle street. 


the 
a Reply to th 
ALFRED Barry, 
of 


NEW 


DI 


e 


e 





The QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
DVERTISEMENTS and BILLS fo 
insertion in the QUARTERLY REVIEW, N« 


inst. 


JouN Murray, Albemarle street. 


QU: ARTERL 5 
247, will be published N 
CONTENTS. 


i’ 18D) 
1. Sir Walter Scott. 

The Queen in the Islands and Highlands. 

. Private C onfession iu the Church of England. 
. M. Guizot’s Memo‘ra. 

The British Museum. 

;. | Longevity and Centenarianism, 

Phoenicia and Greece, 

8. Church Progress, 

9, What Shall We Do for Treland ? 


REVIE W, 
‘EXT WEEK, 


Dt de So 


the General Index to the last 
published, 
JouN Mcurray, Albemarle street. 
ANTHONY TROL Li OPE'S M AGAZINE. 
This day, No. 4, for January, 1868, price 1s. 


b Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, and illustratec 
by J. E. Millais, R.A. 
CONTENTS, 
All for Greed. A Novel, by the 
With an [llustration. 
Cc igs Il, Mademoiselle Félicie’s Husband, 
a 2, Raoul’s Distress. 
A Pradent Young Lady. 
The New Me mber of the E uropean Family. 
The Uncontrolled Rufianism of Londun, 
by the Rule of Thumb, 
Business at the Preseut Day. 
Weary November. 
Our Foriifications, 
Madame Tallien: 
The Cost of Coal. 
Alpine Climbing. 
Phineas Finn, the Trish Member. 
lope. With an Mlustration, 
Chap. 12. Autumnal Prospects, 
. 13. Saulshy Wood, 
14. Loughlinter. 
15, Donald Bean's Pony. 


Baroness de 





as measure: 


a Biographical Sketch, 


By Anthony Trol 





Upwarils of 600 Illustrations (nearly 200 entirely new), 

and 10 Vignette Titles in go!d, with an increase of 100 
pp. in the text. 

imperial l6mo pp. handsomely bound | 

8s 6 7 






Now ready, 











in clot ; or h morocco, gilt edges, 12s 
(postage 7d), an entirely new and greatly enlarged 





edition of 
Sg BOY'S’ OWN 
plete Eneyclopedia of t} 

and Re 


BOOK: a Com- 
and Pastimos, 
Boyhood aud 


x Sports 
Athlet'c, Scientitie, ‘reative, of 
Youth. 

If im‘tation be—as it has been aptly pronounced— 
the highest form of compliment, the proprietors of 
“The Boy's Own Book™” have ample reason for con- 
gratulation: for it would be wory difficult to find any 
work that has had so many imitators, yet it still holds 
fis proud position as “the lawgiver in regard to all 
games and pastimes of the playground.”"—(Sun) 

“This is not to be confounded with ‘Every 
Book’ (Routiedge), which was noticed last week, and 
to which we inadvertently gave the familiar title of its | 
congener. Mr. Lockwood's is the real original work 
which we knew in days long gone by, but in a new and 
much enlarged form, and brought down to the very last 











Boy's | 
















| 
pantological period."—Saturday Revierr, | 

“Num ‘yous as the rivals of ‘The Boy's Own Book’ | 
have become, not one amongst them, not half-a-dozen of | 


one, can mitch our old favourite. The 
book is s.i!l pe ! And in its present form, in the 
form of this really beautiful issue of it. an edition of 
which we may say at once that it has been very greatly 
enlarged, very carefully revised, and very admirably | 
illustrated throughout, ‘The Boy's Own Book’ puts on 
& more radiant appearance thaa ever, in doing so set- 
ting at rest any doubt as to iis perfect right to its 
emphatic title as the best of all Christmas presents for 
a schoolboy home for the holid iys."—Sun, 


them r sled in 






2rless 








London: Lockwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ 


court EC 


A 


Hall 
| 


London: Virtve and Co., City road and Ivy lane. 


* PHOTOGRAPHIC EDITION,” 
Square lé6mo, cloth elegant, price 5s. 


YNOW-BOUND: a Winter Ilyl. 











KO: Jonn G. Warrier, With 5 Photographic 
lilustrations tiken from American Snow Scenery, 2nd 
a Portrat. Reprinted from the American Edition, 


Twenty-tifth Thousand, 

«The poem is tinged throughout with gentle humar 
sympathies, the photographic illustrations are we 
chosen aud admirably exeeuted.”"—Scotsman., 

London: ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgate 
out, ELC. 





Mr. GRANT DUFF AT PETERHEAD. 
This day, a Seeond Edition, price 1s, pip. 57. 
GLANC KE OVER 
y M. E. Grant Durr, MP. 
. ee. ger Dove.as, Edinburgh. 
HAMILTON and Co, 


Mr. WESTWOOD'S NEW POEMS. 
Now realy, post Svo, cloth, 5s. 
rEMIE QUEST of the SANCGREALL 
The SWORD of KINGSHIP, and other 
sy T. Westwoop, Author of * The Burden of the 
“The Chronicle of the Complete Angler,” &c, 
London: J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36 Soho square, 





This diy, feap. Svo, cloth antiqu » 3s 6d, 
( UR ETERNAL DESTINY: 
or Hell. By the Rev. CHARLES Row ERS, LL.D.. 
Author of “Christian Heroes,” Editor of the *Lyr 
Britannica,” &e, 
HOULSTON and WriIGut, 65 Paternoster row. 





4 
247, must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 10th 


No. 


Nos, 241-42 of the QUARTERLY REVIEW, forming 
Twenty Volumes, is now 


YAIN'T PAULS: a Monthly Magazine. 


Bury. 


With- 


KUROPE, 


London: 


Poems. 
Bell,” 


Ileaven 


r 


l 


i 


By 


i 


’ 


: —___ 
Now ready. 
LING and STONE. By Rey, ¢ 
S* y HARES 


Voyssy. 
Vols. L and IL, with an address to the : 
7s 6d each. Feader,, » Price 
The First Part of Vol. IIL has just been Published 


London : TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row, Ee. 








Now ready, in 1 vol. crow » Seo, 596 pages, w 
Coloured Portraits, price 108, by post 84 pong 
Ts FATE and FORTUNES of HUGH 
O'NEIL, EARL of TYRONE, ana RoRy 
O'DONEL, EARL of TYRCONNEL ; their Flight fy, 
Ireland, their Vicissitudes Abroad, and their Death in 
Exile. By the Rey. C. P. MEEHAN, M.R.LA, 
JAMES DUFFY, 22 Paternoster row, L ondon, and Dublip, 








Our 














Just publishe d, price One Shilling and Sixpence 
vol. 12mo, cloth limp, ‘lettered, aii 
mRAVERS MADGE 
A MEMOIR. 
By Brooke HeErrorp, 
London; HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 
Manchester: JOHNSON and Rawsoy, 
Norwich: FLETCHER and Soy, 
Now ready. ae 
VAPHAEL’S PROPHETIC MEssey. 
v GER for 1868, with coloured Hieroglyphic ey. 
taining the most complete Ephemeris extant, [Lay 
year Raphael predic ted the Sleet and Hail on Derby 
Day ani illness of the Princess of Wales, Price 2s 4, 
or post free for : os 
T. T. Lemane, 1 Ivy lane, Paternoster row, EC. 


QC)? Hove. HOUSE, BRIC 








“BRIG sHTON— 
Mr. HUTTON RE OPENS his School on the 
2sth inst ant. He has two vacancies. Terms cay be 
had on application to Mr. HUTTON, of Brighton, ort 
R. H. HUTTON, Esq., Englefield Green, Staines 
Middlesex (or 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C,) 


Mir 


Janu ury 


36 MEDINA VILLAS, BRIGHTON, 


THEOPHILUS DAVIES’s 
PU PILS will REASSEMBLE on TUESDAY, 


"Sie DAVIES has VACANCIES, 
Reference.—R. H. Hutton, Esq., Engletield Green, 
Staines (or 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C,) 


EDFORD COLLEGE, 48 and 49 
Bedford Square. LENT TERM will begin oy 
THURSDAY, January 23, 1863, 
Prospectuses may be had at the College. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon, See, 


( UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
43 and 45 Harley street, W. 
Ine orpor ited by Royal Charter, 1553, for the Gener! 
Education of Ladies and for Granting Certificates of 
Knowledge. 
PATRONS. 
Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
WR. The Princess of WALES. 
Visitor—The Loxp Bisnop of Lonpon, 
Principal—The Very Rey. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER 
Lady Resident—Miss PARRY. 
The College will RE-OPEN for the LENT TERM on 
MONDAY, January 2. 
Individual Instruction is given in Voeal and Instm- 











mental Mus‘e to Pupils attending at least one Class 
Special Conversation Classes in Modern Languages 
will be formed on the entry of six names, Pupils ar 


age of thirteen upwards, 
monts are made for receiving Boarders, 
Prospectuses, with full oe as to Fess 
Scholarships, Classes, &c., may be had on application 
to Miss Milward, at tt he ( ‘Olle go Om e, 
. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, London.— 
TUESDAY EVENING LECTURES. 

The SECOND LECTURE of the Series will be deli 
vered on January 14, at 8.30 p.m., by GOLDWIN 
SMITH, M.A. Subject: The LAST REPUBLICANS 
of ROME. 

The Sabsequent I 

February 11.—Pr 

“+E xperimenial Science 
thon. 

March 10,—(George E. § 
Connection of Architectur 


received from the Arrange- 











ectures will be as follows:—__ 
‘ssor Williamson, F.R.S. Subject: 
in relation to General! Eduea- 


The 







A.R./ Subject: “ 
a ~~ P: ower ng.” 
1 









May 12.—Sir John L ubbock, F.R.S. Subject: 
“Savages and the Primitive Condition of Man, 
June %.—Pr Musson, M.A, _ Subjec “t: “ What 
personi ull J. is 
hich are transferable, and 








lemon, may be obtained 
rive L0s 6d. The proe seeds 





will admit either k 
at the Office of the College 
will be paid over to the fund now being raised fer 
erecting the south wiag of the College 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Seeretary ‘to the Council. 
January 3, 1863, 


TANTED, a 

or upwards, 

p?-r annum. “Refere 

Address, Rey. J. P. 
Bucks. 








16 Years Old, 
Terms, £12) 


PUPIL, 
Two pupils taken. 
nees requires 


LANGL EY, 





Olney Vicarage, 


Panis ExurBition, Two GoLp MEDALS. 


IE BIG’S COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
* LIEBIGS 





4 of MEAT, as distinguished from 
EXTRACT of ME . which name is daily mor 
ust d for ail sorts of extracts, Warranted genuine and 








of perfect flavour by Baron Liebig, the inventor, whose 
signature is on every gen tine jar. Cheapest and purest 
stock of Soups, Entr es, und Sauces, highly streng gthen- 
ing for Children and invalids, Mb. 148; ylb,, 78 6d; 
A1b., 48; 2oz., 2a, equivalent to 1d half-a- pint of best 








a 


| 


{1 


beef-tea. Rotail, of Fortnum and Mason, all Italisa 
Warchousemen, Chemists, and Grocers, Wholesale, of 
Crosse and Blackwell, and all wholesale houses, and 
of Liebig’s Extract of Meat C »mpany, Limited, 4 Mark 
ane. 
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MR. BENTLEY'S LIST. 


IMMEDIATELY. 
py AUTHORITY of the AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT. 
RECOLLECTIONS of MY LIFE. By 


the late Emperor MAXIMILIAN. 3 vols, 


The MISCELLANEOUS PROSE 
WORKS of EDWARD BULWER, LORD 
LYTTON. Now first collected, including Charles 
Lamb—The Reign of Terror—Gray—Goldsmith— 
Pitt and Fox—Sir Thomas Browne—Schiller, &c. 
In 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS on LATTER 
TIMES: The Dukes of Burgundy—Charles the 
Fifth—Philip the Second and the Taciturn—Car- 
dinal Richelieun—The First English Revolution— 
William the Third. By J. VAN Praet. Edited by 
Sir Epmunp Heap, Bart. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 
CANTERBURY. By WALTER FARQUHAR Hook, 
D.D., Dean of Chichester. Second Series, com- 
mencing with the Reformation. Vols. I. and IIL. 
Demy $vo (being Vols. VI. and VIL of the whole 
Work). 

The LIFE of ST. FRANCIS of SALES. 


By the Right Hon. Lady Herpert of Lea. In 
1 vol. post 8vo. 


A RIDE ACROSS a CONTINENT: 
a Personal Narrative of Wanderings in Central 
America. By Frepvertck Boy.e, F.R.G.S. In 2 
vols. post Svo, with Illustrations. 


or, Sketches of Indian Life 


By FLORENCE MAkRyar. In 1 


“GUP:” 
and Character. 
vol. post 5vo. 


A SISTER'S STORY (LE RECIT 
DUNE SEUR). By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN, 3 
vols, post Svo. 


NOW READY. 
SECOND EDITION of 


HISTORICAL CHARACTERS: 


TALLEYRAND—MACKINTOSH—COBBETT— 
CANNING—PEEL, 
By the Rient Hon, 
Sir HENRY LYTTON BULWER, G.C.B. 


In 2 vols, demy 8vo, 3(s, 


CRADLE LANDS: Egypt and the 
Holy Land. By the Right Hon. Lady HERBERT of 
Lea. In royal 8vo, with numerous [lustrations, 


21s, 


LONDON and WESTMINSTER: City 
and Suburb. By Joun Trwps, Esq., F.S.A., Author 
of “A Century of Anecdote,” “Club Life of Lon- 
don,” &. In 2 vols, post 8vo, 21s, 


CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. By FRANK BUCKLAND, Esq. Third Series. 
New and Cheaper Edition. In 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 
with Illustrations, 12s. 


GIANTS and DWARFS. By Edward 
J. Woon, Esq., Author of “ Curtosities of Clocks 
and Watches.” In 1 vol. 8yo, 10s 6.4, 


The LIFE and LABOURS of JOHN 
CAMPBELL, D.D. By the Rev. Rornerr Frrav- 
80N, LL.D., and the Rey. A. Morton Brown, LL.D. 
In 1 vol. demy 8v« 


ROUGHING IT in CRETE. By J. 
E. HiLary SKINNER, Esq., Author of “ After the 
Storm,” &c. Post 8vo, 10s 6d, 


», with Portrait, price 12s, 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
TIME WILL TELL. By Ss. W. 
FULLOM, Author of “ The Great Highway,” &e. 3 
vols, post dvo, 


The WORLD BEFORE THEM. By 
Mrs. Moopre, Author of “Roughing It in the Bush.” 
3 vols. 


LORD ULSWATER. By the Author 


of “ Lady Flavia.” 3 vols. 


A STORMY LIFE. By Lady 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


LEAVES 
FROM THE JOURNAL 
OF 


OUR LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
FROM 1848 TO 1861. 
To which are  prefized and added Extracts from the same Journal giving an account of 
EARLIER VISITS TO SCOTLAND, 
AND TOURS IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND, 
AND YACHTING EXCURSIONS. 
Edited by ARTHUR HELPS. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


THE THIRD EDITION OF 


LADY BROWNLOW’S REMINISCENCES 


OF A 


SEPTUAGENARIAN 
IS NOW READY. 


14, 1867 :—* There is no | Lady Brownlow’s notice are, as we have already said, 





From “Tae Tres,” Nov. 
one who reads this book who would not gladly come 
again at the call of the *Septuagenarian,’ to hear more 
of her recollections.” 

From “ NOTES AND QUERTES,” Nov. 30, 1867:—* The 
glimpses of persons and events which came under 


JOHN MURRAY, 


extremely interesting; but the tone in which the 
reminiscences are told, the high breeding which marks 
give a charm to the book which is un- 
We trust that Lady Brownlow 
of recollections,” 


every page, 
speakably pleasant, 
has not exhausted her stock 


Albemarle street. 








NEW COOKERY-BOOK. 
Now ready, 800 pages, post 8vo, price 9s, cloth (postage 10d). 


W HOLES OM E F AR E; 
OR, THE DOCTOR AND THE COOK. 


A Manual of the Laws of Food, and the Practice of Cookery; embodying the best Receipts in 
British and Continental Cookery, with Hints and Receipts for the Sedentary, the Sick, and the 
Convalescent. 

By EDMUND §. and ELLEN J. DELAMERE. 


London: LOCKWOOD and CO., 7 Stationers’ Hall court, E.C. 


Now ready. 


_ 
THE LIFE OF PRINCE HENRY OF PORTUGAL 
SURNAMED THE NAVIGATOR, AND ITS RESULTS. 

Comprising the Discovery, within one Century, of Half the World. 

With New Facts in the Discovery of the Atlantic Islands; a Refutation of French Claims to 
Priority of Discovery; Portuguese Knowledge (subsequently lost) of the Nile Lakes, and the 
Naming of America. 

From Authentic Contemporary Documents. 

By RICHARD HENRY MAJOR, F.S.A., F.R.S.L., 


Keeper of the Department of Mups and Charts in the British Museum, ond Hon, Sec. 
Society. 


of the Royal Geographical 


Illustrated with Portraits, Maps, &c., 1 vol. royal 8vo, cloth, price 25s. 


ASHER and CO., Foreign Booksellers, and Publishers, 13 Bedford street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


MUDIE’ S SELECT. “LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
ALL THE BEST WORKS IN HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 
ALL THE BEST WORKS OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE, 
ALL THE BEST WORKS ON RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY, 
ALL THE BEST WORKS OF FICTION, 
ALL THE BEST WORKS IN MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE 


ALL THE PRINCIPAL REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES, 
Are tn Circutation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of all Forth- 
coming Books of merit aud general interest as they appear. 
First-Class Subscription, ONE GUINEA per ANNUM. 
Commencing at any date. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
A Revised List of New and Choice Books added to the Library from January, 1865, to the 
present time, is now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City Office: 4 King street, Cheapside. 


READING CASES, 


FOR 


| ‘THE SPECTATOR, 








In the Press, Vols. IIL and IV. of 
\ R. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY of the | 
4 INVASION of the CRIMEA. With numerous 
Maps, Plans, and Diagrais. 
WILLIAM BLAcCKWoOOb & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


2 ; : > % 
On the 21st inst., the Fifth Edition, revised, 4s 6d; by Price 2s each ; ® 





GEORGIANA FULLERTON, 3 vols. 
' 
celedaZ ile | 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, Pub- 


Usher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. | 


post, 44 stamps, 
O* SMOKY CHIMNEYS : 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


their Cure 
Price 2s each. 


md Prevention. By Frepert K Epwarps, Jun., 
Author of * Our Domestic Fireplaces, we, : May be had by order through any Bookseller or News 
London: Rovent HArvwicke, 192 Piceadilly, agent, or at the Oflice, 1 Wellington street, Strand, 
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NEW WORKS. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLIX., 
JANUARY. 8vo, price 6s. [On Wednesday next. 
1. GACHARD’S DON CARLOS and PHILIP II. 
2, OYSTERS, and the OYSTER FISHERIES. 
3. ANJOU. 
4. TYNDALL’S LECTURES on SOUND. 
5. LIBERAL EDUCATION in ENGLAND. 
6. MEMOIRS of Sir PHILIP FRANCIS. 
7. DE FEZENSAC'S RECOLLECTIONS of the GRAND ARMY. 
8. TWO PER CENT. 
9. The QUEEN'S HIGHLAND JOURNAL. 


2 
HISTORY of the FRENCH in INDIA, from the 
Founding of Pondicherry in 1674 to its Capture in 1761. By Major G. B. 
MALLESON, 8yvo, with 2 Maps. 16s. 


3 
MEMOIR of the SERVICES of Lieut-Gen. Sir 
SAMFORD WHITTINGHAM, K.C.B. Edited by Major-General FERDINAND 
WHITTINGHAM, C.B. 8vo, with Portrait, 18s. 


4 
The IRISH in AMERICA. By Joun Francis 


Maavire, M.P. for Cork, Post 8vo, 12s 6d. 


GOD in HISTORY. By the late Baron Bunsey, 
LL.D. Translated by CATHERINE WINKWORTH, with an Introductory Letter by 
the Dean of WESTMINSTER. Vols. I.and II. 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


6 


The BOOK of MOSES; or, the Pentateuch in its 


Authorship, Credibility, and Civilization. By the Rev. W. SmitH, Ph.D. Vol. 
[Jn a few days. 


8vo. 

ANCIENT PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS. By 
HomersHAM Cox, M.A,, Author of “ The Institutions of the English Govern- 
ment.” 8yvyo, 8s 6d, [/n a few days. 

= 


WORKMEN and WAGES at HOME and ABROAD. 


By J. Warp, Author of “The World i in its Workshops,” &c. Post 8yvo, 7s 6d. 


9 
LIFE of PASTOR FLIEDNER, of Kaiserswerth. 
Translated from the German by CATHERINE WINKWORTH. Feap. 8vo, with 
Portrait, 3s 6d. 


10 


SPRINGDALE ABBEY: Extracts from the Letters 


and Diaries of an ENGLISH PREACHER, 8v0, 12s. 


11 


AFTER LIFE: a Sequel to the “The Journal of a 


Home Life.” By the Author of “Amy Herbert.” 1 vol. post 8vo. [Jn a few days. 


12 


RITUALISM, Ecclesiastical and Revealed. 


No. I. of “ Essays on Modern Religious Thought.” 8svo, 1s 6d. 


Being 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Three E Riitions. 4 vols. crown 8yo0, 16s; 5 vols. 8vyo, £4; and 8 vols. post 8vo, 48s. 


14 
OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By Sir J. F. W. 


HERSCHEL, Bart., M.A. Ninth Edition. With Plates and Woodcuts, 8vo, 18s. 


15 
SENTENTIZ CHRONOLOGIC. 


12mo, 3s 6d. Also, 


SLATER’S 
Revised and enlarged by the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” 
the Original Work, price 3s 6d. 


16 


MEMORIES of SOME CONTEMPORARY POETS ; 


with Selections from their Writings. By EMILY TAYLOR. Royal 18mo, 5s. 


17 ° 
ELEMENTS of MARITIME INTERNATIONAL 


LAW. By WILLIAM DE Bur@u, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, 10s 6d. 
[On Tuesday next. 


18 


The STATES of the RIVER PLATE, their Indus- 
tries, Commerce, &c. By WitFrtpD LATHAM, Buenos Ayres. New Edition, 
revised. 8vyo, 12s, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Theological, Literarp, and Social. 
Monthly, price 2s 6d. 
JANUARY NUMBER,—CONTENTS. 
1, A LIBERAL EDUCATION. By Professor Conington. 


2. ROME at the CLOSE of 1867. Notes from within the City. 

3. MUSIC in ENGLAND, By H. R. Haweis, 

4. The IRISH CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. By Professor Maurice, 

5. MAX MULLER on the SCIENCE of RELIGION. By Professor Plumptre, 

6. The SOCIAL LEGISLATION of 1867. By J. M. Ludiow. 

7. The LONDON PRESS :—L—The Spectator, Guardian, and Nonconformist, 

8. The TALMUD. By Reg. Stuart Poole. 

9. NOTICES of BOOKS:—I. Theological.—II. Historical and Biographical—ty, 


Philosophical and Scientitic. —IV. Classical.—V. Travel.—VI. Poetry, Fictio 
aud Essay.—VII. Miscellaneous, my 


Now Reapy. 
ESSAYS from “GOOD WORDS.” 
RonvGers, Author of the “ Eclipse of Faith.” Small 8vo, 5s. 
WEEK-DAY SERMONS. By R. W. Date, M.A, 
Crown 8yvo, 53, 
The PROPHETICAL WRITINGS of EDWARD 


IRVING, Edited by his Nephew, the Rey, G. CarLyLe, M.A. Vol. I. Demy 
8vo, 15s. 


SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS, and other Miscellanies, 
from the Published Writings of A. P. STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The DIAMOND ROSE: 


By SARAH TYTLER, Author of “ Papers for Thoughtful Girls.” 


HOW to STUDY the NEW TESTAMENT. By 


HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Part Il. The Episties (First 
Section). Uniform with Part I. The GosPELs. Small 8vo, 3s 6d, 


CHRIST and CHRISTENDOM: being the Boyle 
Lectures for 1866. By FE. H. PLumpTre, M.A., Professor of Bi vinity, King’s Col- 
lege, London. Demy S8vo, 12s, 


LIVES of INDIAN OFFICERS, illustrative of the 


Civil and Military Services of India, By JoHN WILLIAM KAYE. 2 vols, demy 


The STARLING. D.D. 2 
vols. crown 8v0, 16s. 
ANNALS of a QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD. By 
GEORGE MACDONALD, M.A. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
IMMEDIATELY. 
The DISCIPLE, and other POEMS. 


MaAcDONALD, M.A., Author of * Within and Without,” &c. 


The WIZARD of the MOUNTAIN. By Wits 


GILBERT, Author of “ Dr. Austin’s Guests.” 2 vols, post Syo, 


A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. By Madame pe 


WIT, née Guizot. Translated by the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
The CHRIST of HISTORY. By Jonn Youne, LL.D., 
Popular Edition, Crown 8yo. 


Author of ** The Life and Light of Men.” 
By the Author of 


By Heyry 


a Life of Love and Duty, 


Crown 8yo, 53 


By Norman Mactzop, 


By Grorce 


A SISTER’S BYE-HOURS. 


“ Studies for Stories.” Illustrated. Crown 8yo. 


POEMS WRITTEN for a CHILD. 


Iilustrated. Uniform with * Stories told to a Child.” 


By Two Frienps, 





STRAHAN and CO. 


The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE 


IS NOW CONTRIBUTING TO 


GOoO0ooD W OR D FS 
ALFRED TENNYSON, PORT LAUREATE, 


GOOD W OR D S. 


The WOMAN’S KINGDOM, a NEW STORY, 
By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” 


IN NOW BEGUN IN 











WokR D S. 


*Goop WORDS ARE WORTH MUCH, AND COST LITTLE.”—Herbert. 


GOOD WORDS. 


Sixpence Monthly, Tlustrated. 
Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., One of Her Majesty's Chaplains. 





The JANUARY PART of GOOD WORDS begins a New Volume, It is now 
ready, and contains’ — 

1. The WOM AN'S 3 KINGDOM: a Love Story. By the Author of “John Halifax, 

Gentleman.” With Illustrations, Chaps. L, IL, IIL 
The VICTIM. By Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate. With an Tilustration. 
3. EARTHLY THINGS and THINGS HEAVENLY. By C. J. Vaughan, D.D. 
. CHRISTMAS DAY. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley. With an Iilustration. 
. The CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE. By the Dean of Canterbury. 
The TURN of the YEAR, By George MacDonald 
*“ECCE HOMO.” PartL By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
. ARUSSIAN FABULIST. By W. R.S. Ralston. With Illustrations. 
9, The CHURCH in the CEVENNES. With Illustrations 
10. CAVERNS and their CONTENTS, By Archibald Gei ikie, F.R.S 
. NOTES on the FIRE: STRAY THOUGHTS and PAR: ABL - S for the WINTER 
By the Hon, and Rev. W. H. Lyttelton. With Illustr 

12, GOOD WORDS to the PITCAIRN ISLANDERS. 


bd 


ea me see 





STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill. 
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THE SIX-SHILLING STANDARD COOKERY-BOOK. 


Newly revised and much enlarged Edition, with additional Plates and Woodcuts, price 6s, cloth. 


MODERN COOKERY FOR PRIVATE FAMILIES, 


REDUCED TO A SYSTEM OF EASY PRACTICE IN A SERIES OF CAREFULLY TESTED RECEIPTS, IN WHICH 
THE PRINCIPLES OF BARON LIEBIG AND OTHER EMINENT WRITERS HAVE BEEN AS MUCIL AS POSSIBLE 
APPLIED AND EXPLAINED. 


BY ELIZA ACTON. 


*.* In Acton’s Cookery-Book both the Quantity of every 
Time required for its preparation, are minutely stated. 





article necessary for the preparation of each Receipt, and the 


The contents are as follows :— 


LAMB. 23. SWEET DISHES: ENTREMETS. 





1. SOUPS. 12. MUTTON and 

2. FISH. 13. PORK. 24. PRESERVES. 

3. DISHES of SHELL-FISH. 14. POULTRY. 25. PICKLES. 

4, GRAVIES. 15. GAME. 26. CAKES. 

5. SAUCES. 16. CURRIES, POTTED MEATS, &c. | 27. CONFECTIONERY. 

6. COLD SAUCES, SALADS, &e. 17. VEGETABLES. 28. DESSERT DISHES. 

7. STORE SAUCES. 18. PASTRY. 29. SYRUPS, LIQUEURS, &c. 

8. FORCEMEATS. 19. SOUFFLES, OMELETS, &c. 30. COFFEE, CHOCOLATE, &e. 
9. BOILING, ROASTING, &c. 20. BOILED PUDDINGS. 31. BREAD. 

10. BEEF. 21. BAKED PUDDINGS. 32. FOREIGN and JEWISH 
11. VEAL. 22. EGGS and MILK. COOKERY. 


Preceded by copious Introductory Chapters on Trussing and Carving. 


“A much enlarged edition of this useful collection of receipts has lately 
been published. The preface seems particularly worth attention ; it 
deprecaies the waste so common in kitchens, yet shows good cookery to 
be desirable for persons of limited income as well as for the wealthy.”"— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

“The whole of Miss Acton’s receipts, ‘with a few trifling excoptions, 
which are scrupulously specified, are confined to such as may bo per- 
fectly depended on from having been proved beneath our own roof, and 


{under our own personal inspection.” We add, moreover, that tho 
receipts are all reasonable, and never in any instance extravagant. 
They do not bid us sacrifice ten pounds of excellent meat, that we may 
get a couple of quarts of gravy from it; nor do they deal with butter 
and eggs as if they cost nothing. Miss Acton’s book is a good book in 
every way; there is rightmindedness in every page of it, as well as 
thorough knowledge and experience of the subject she handles.”— 
Medical Times. 


*.* Of this popular Cookery-Book nearly One Hundred Thousand Copies have been sold. 


London : 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster row. 














Just published, iv feap. Svo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 
A N OLD STORY, aud other POEMS. By Exu:zanera D. 
CROSS. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Shortly will be published, in 8vo, price 1s, 
fT een and TYNDALL on MIRACLES: an Essay. By 
i VILLIAM FowLer, LL.B. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, price 3s. 


HE CHURCH of ENGLAND. By F. S#erporne. 
Part L—The CIIURCH and the CLERGY, 1s. 
«A clever brochure.”"—Church and the World, 2nd Series. 


Part IL—The CHURCH and SOCIETY. 2s. 
London: LONGMANS, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





The BEST of ALL SCHOOL PRIZES. 
With about 140 Illustrations engraved on Wood from Original Designs, New Edition, 
in Svo, price 21s, cloth ; or 27s, half-bound in morocco with gilt top. 


OMES WITHOUT HANDS: being a Description of the 
Habitations of Animals, classed according tothe ir Principle of Construction 
By J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S., Author of “ Bible Animals,” &c. 

“Tt is more interesting than a fairy tale......... It is a work calculated to bring 
pleasures of the most rational and clevating kind into many a school-room and 
many a family circle during the Christmas season; and certainly it would be im- 
possible to recommend a more suitable present to a young person."—Dadly News, 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





ROMAN HISTORIES by the Rev. Dr. CHARLES MERIVALE. 
Complete in 8 vols. post 8vo, price 48s, cloth, 


ISTORY of the ROMANS UNDER the EMPIRE. By 
CHARLES MERIVALE, LL.D., Chaplain to the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons. Cabinet Edition. 

“Dr. Merivale’s work is one of the 
few first-rate histories that have been 
written in our time. It bears witness 
upon every page to ripe knowledge and 
thought, is liberal, scholarly, and popular. 


volumes are lighter to the hand, while 
the type is still large and clear, and the 
peper is good. Of recent reprints we 
kuow none that are more substantially 
acceptable than this new edition of Dr. 
The new edition is preferable to the | Merivale’s ‘History of the Romans under 
original library edition, for the neat | the Empire.’ "—.raminer. 
The FALL of the ROMAN REPUBLIC: a History of the Last 
Century of the Commonwealth, Fourth Edition, 7s 6d. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 











LATEST EDITIONS of JOHN STUART MILL'S WORKS. 
The Sixth Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 25s, 
A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and Inductive: a Con- 
nected View of the Principles of Evidence and the Methods of Scientific 
Tovestigation. By JoHN Stuart MIL, M.P. for Westminster. 
(Second Edition, revised, in 12mo, price 3s 6d. 
gy ANALYSIS of MILL'S SYSTEM of LOGIC] 
EVISED EDITIONS of WORKS by J. S. MILL, M.P- 

PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. Sixth Edition, 2 vols. 
8v0, 3038, People’s Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 

On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. Third Edition, 8vo, 9s. 
People’s Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 

On LIBERTY. Third Edition, post 8vo, 7s 6d. People’s Edition, 
crown 8vo, Is 4d. 

UTILITARIANISM. Second Edition, 8vo, 5s. 

DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, POLITICAL, PHILOSO- 
PHICAL, and HISTORICAL. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s, 

EXAMINATION of Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY. 
Third Edition, 8yo, 16s, 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS at the UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREW. 
Library Edition, 5s, People’s Edition, 1s. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


MACMILLAN & co. 'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FIFTH THOUSAND of 


The NILE TRIBUTARIES of ABYSSINIA, and the 
SWORD HUNTERS of the HAMRAN ARABS. By Sir SAmugL W. BAKER, 
With Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations, 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s. 

“Sir Samuel Baker imparts to his narratives of travel great liveliness and 
interest, and takes his readers cheerfully and pleasantly slong with him. He is 
always natural and never dull, and frequently presents us with bold, original, 
striking scenes, painted with an excellent touch."—Saturday Review. 

FIFTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK for 1868. A 
Statistical, Mereantile, and Historical Account of the Civilized World. Forming 
a Manual for Politicians and Merchants. By Freperick MAktin. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. [This day. 
NEW VOLUME of the “GLOBE SERIES.” 


ROBINSON CRUSOE... Edited after the original 
Editions, with a Biographical Introduction by Henry KiNnGsLey. Printed on 
toned paper, royal feap. 8vo, cloth, 38 6d. (This day. 


NEW VOLUME of the “GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By An Op 


Boy. With a Vignette by ARTHUR HuGHES, 18mo, cloth extra, 4s 6d. 
[/mmediateln. 


KEY to ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. By I. 


TODUUNTER, M.A., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s 6d. [This day. 


ENGLISH, PAST and PRESENT. Eight Lectures. 


By R. Cnenevix Trencn, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Sixth Edition, 
enlarged, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. [Vert week, 


DISCIPLINE, and other SERMONS. By the Rev. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A., Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Cambridge. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Vert week. 


ECCE HOMO: a Survey of the Life and Work of 


Jesus Christ. Nineteenth Thousand. Crown 8yo, cloth, 6x. 


MACMILLAN and Co,., London. 





Just published, feap, 8vo, 5s. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM the LYRICS of HORACE, 


IN ENGLISH VERSE. 
By E. H. BRODIE, M.A., one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools, and formerly 
Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Situ, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 
Now reasly, in demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 
TREATISE on FRICTIONAL ELECTRICITY, in 
P Theory and Practice. By Sir WILLIAM SNow Harnis, F.R.S, Edited, with 
a Memoir of the Author, by CHARLES TOMLINSON, F.R.S. 
London: VIRTUE and Co., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 








de GATES and CLOISTER, PALACE YARD.—The 
BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 5d, contains—A Fine view of the 
Works in New Palace Yard, Westminster—View and Details of Bronze Font, 
Ochsenfurth—English Artizans on the Paris Exhibition—The Works of Sir Charies 
Barry—The Masonry of Paris and London compared—On Ventilation, with Plan— 
The Architecture of Mexico, and other papers—With al! the news, Artistical and 
Sanitary.—1 York street, Covent Garden, and all newsmen. 
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es 


New South Wales Government Loan 
for £758,000. 


In Five per Cent. Debentures having Twenty-Eight and a Half Years to run from 1st January, 1868, 








The ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, as Agents for the NEW SOUTH WALES 
GOVERNMENT, have to offer by Tender a Loan for £758,000, which is a charge on the 
Consolidated Revenue of the Colony, authorized by the Colonial Act, No. 23 of Vict. 29, for the 
construction of Railways, Harbours, Public Roads, Telegraphs, and other reproductive works. 


The Loan will be issued in Debentures of £1,000, £500, and £100 each, bearing Interest at 
Five per Cent. from the Ist January, 1868, payable by Coupons half-yearly in London and 
Sydney. A Copy of the Act, together with the Bonds and Coupons, can be seen at the Office of 
the Agents, Threadneedle Street, London. 


Sealed Tenders, which must be made in the form annexed, accompanied by a Deposit of Ten 
per Cent. of the nominal amount applied for, will be received by the ORIENTAL BANK 
CORPORATION up to One o’Clock on Tuesday, the 14th instant, when the same will be opened 
in presence of such of the applicants as may attend. 


The Debentures will be disposed of to the highest bidders, provided the rates offered are not 
below the minimum price, which will be placed on the table in a sealed envelope, and declared 
when the Tenders have been opened. 


Tenders at a price including a portion of a shilling other than sixpence will not be prefer- 
entially accepted, and in the event of equivalent Tenders being received in excess of the Deben- 
tures for disposal, a pro rata distribution will be made, 


Payment for the Debentures will be required as follows :— 


10 per cent. on application, and the Balance on 30th January, 1868, 
when the Bonds will be’ delivered. 


Forms of Tender and other information concerning the Loan can be obtained at the Office 
of the Agents, and from Messrs. Steer, LAwrorp, and Cuerton, Threadneedle Street, and Messrs. 
J. and A. Scrrmerour, Old Broad Street. 


THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
LONDON, 2nd January, 1868. 





FORM OF TENDER. 
TO THE ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 





I enclose the sum of £ being 10 per Cent. on £ 
for which latter amount of the NEW SOUTH WALES GOVERNMENT LOAN, authorized by the Act 23 of Vict. 29, I beg to 
Tender at the price of £ for each £100; and I hereby agree to accept such Debentures of the said Loan as may 


be allotted to me at that priee, and to pay for the same when due, in terms of your Advertisement of 2nd January, 1868. 


I am your obedient Servant, 








Name in full ....crcccccccccccccccccscssesessrerscrecssssescscvscssccecencesere 

Profession Or Business siscccceceessecsecscensecsccccceenssevecsosceeeqeent 
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